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Commonwealth    Parsimony. 

One  of  tlio  most  disappointing  features  of  tlio 
lengthy  debates  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Federal 
Legislature  with  regard  to  the  so-called  "niachiner)'" 
biil.s  of  the  Coninioiiweaith  is  tiio  "penny-wise  and  ponnd- 
foolish"  spirit  which  has  been  exhibited  in  determining 
the  remuneration  attached  to  tlic  highest  official  offices 
of  it.s  piil)lic  service.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  select  any  other  circumstance  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  ParlLament  up  to  the  present  time  which  more 
clearly  iiiilicates  tae  want  of  grasp — or  the  want,  of  cour- 
age— on  the  part  of  Ministers  in  regard  to  the  scope  and 
extent  of  the  enlarged  Ixxlj'-politic  for  which  they  have 
been  calletl  uijoii  to  dc^sigii  .uliiiinistr.-it  ive  machinery. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  iiistainc  of  (he  shoii- 
sighted  policy  to  which  we  refi  r  is  Ihiil  involved  in  the 
lirst  machiniTN'  me;usure  intrcKJuced   into  the  Legislature 

. the  Public  Service  Bill,  under  which  the  salarv  of  Ihi- 

Commissioner,  who  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  Public 
Service  of  the  Conimonwoalth,  hna  been  fixed  at  fifteen 
huniln-d  jioimils  per  niiniim.  In  order  to  realize  (lie 
in;ule(|uacy  of  tile  provision  and  the  narrowness  of  con- 
ception of  those  who  have  recommended  it  for  the  ap- 
proval of  P.irliament,  one  luus  only  to  be  reminded  that 
tho  sei-vice,  over  which  tlu'  Public  Service  ('oniinissioner 
will   be  lalled   tqwH   to  ext^^nd   hia  su[>crvision  and   con 


Ir mI,  in -hides  at  tho  prcs?nt  time  upwards  of  15.000  pub- 
lic servants,  scattered  over  a  continent  almost  as  large  as 
Europe.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  comment 
upon  the  paucity  of  practical  commercial  experience  in 
the  composition  of  tho  Commonwealth  Cabinet,  but  we 
were  not  prepared  to  witness  so  pronounced  an  indifFer- 
cnce  to  the  principle  which  is  so  widely  and  notoriously 
observed  in  all  large  business  concerns,  viz.,  that  in  order 
to  secure  suitable  occupants  for  high  offices,  involving 
rare  administrative  ability,  such  as  will  be  able  to  eflrect 
large  economies  as  occasion  arises,  and  secure  tho  greatest 
efficiency  in  the  particular  scn'ice  placetl  under  their  super- 
vision, a  high  level  of  remuneration  must  be  ])rovided. 
It  must  be,  or  at  least  ought  to  be.  known  to  Ministers 
that  the  administrative  heads  of  certain  financial  insti- 
tutions of  Australia  have  been  paid  upwanis  of  four  times 
the  annual  remuneration  now  a])porlioned  to  the  official 
head  of  the  public  service  of  six  States,  and  that  the 
administrative  heads  of  the  larger  banking  institutions 
in  our  midst  are  paid  upwards  of  twice  the  sum  named. 
It  must  be.  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  known  that  the 
remuneration  named  for  this  important  official  is  no  more 
than  is  paid  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Service  of  a 
single  State,  and  that  it  is  less  by  £oOO  a  vcar  than'the 
amount  paid  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sydnev  ITarbour 
Trust.  The  town  clerk  of  London  is  paid  £5000  a  year, 
and  many  of  the  occupants  of  a  similar  position  in  the 
l.iiger  jnovincial  towns  of  England  receive  from  £2000 
to  £.'5000  per  annum. 

It  may  be  aiid  that  the  pei-son  ajipoiiiied  to  the 
position  is  not  likely  to  bo  worth  a  larger  sum.  but  that  is 
a  mere  Ix-gging  of  the  ([Ui^ition  :  for  what  we  are  con- 
tending for  is  the  selection  of  a  hiudier  type  of  otfiii.Tl. 
whose  organizing  and  administrative  abilitv  has  been  al- 
reatly  provinl  in  other  directions  ;  and  it  should  1h<  reiiiem- 
bere<l  that  a  high  payment  for  such  an  oflicc  has  a  further 
purpose  than  the  remuneration  of  its  esi.stiiig  o^■cup.^nt  : 
111  sljinding  at  the  he.t«l  of  the  service  .t.s  a  per- 
m.inent  prize,  which  will  serve  , is  a  spur  to  the  vouneer 
ollic(>i-s,  who  may  1x3  sjitisfied  to  ivgard  it  ,i.<  a  ]io>ition  in 
wliieli  ihcy  iMi;,'ht  woilhiU  close  ji  c.iro-r.  .Viioihi-r  ImliIiIv 
important  position  is  that,  of  tho  Auditor-General:  an 
olliier  whose  remuneration  it  is  thought  desirable  to  ]ilaoo 
abovi<  the  aiinu.xl  criticism  involve<l  m  tho 
i<'giilar  estimates  disciLssion.  It  is  of  tJie  hii;h- 
est  iniport-,Tnce.  too.  that  this  official  should 
Ik  able  to  pro,seeuto  his  actuari.xl  work  with- 
otii   fear  or  favour,  and  to  exercise  his  critical  function? 
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in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  from  an 
altitude  which  is  above  the  storm  and  stress  of  political 
party  warfare  and  controversy.  To  properly  and  worthily 
fill  such  a  position  demands  a  singularly  clear  mind,  as  well 
as  a  rare  mental  balance  and  moral  courage ;  and  yet  the 
permanent  remuiieration  allotted  to  this  official  in  the 
C'ommciiweaith,  who  is  to  be-  free  from  the  influence  of 
the  most  masterful  ministers  of  the  Crown,  is  £1000  a  year, 
the  salary  of  a  permanent  head  of  one  of  the  departments 
ot  the  Public  Service  of  one  of  the  States  I 


Federal  Politics  on  Trial. 

It  may  be  an  excellent  nile  of  life  that  we  should 
be  ever  prepared  for  disappointment :  but  the  most  cynical 
among  us  is,  nevertheless,  frequently  caught  unprepared, 
and  again  and  again  forced  to  the  painful  conclusion  that 
high  c.xpect-atious  in  regard  to  political  life  are  more  hope- 
ful than  practical.  The  last  month  has  produced  incident 
for  several  fresh  shocks  in  regard  to  federal  ideals,  and 
made  it  clear  that,  despite  first  appearances,  the  parochial 
spirit  is  largely  represented  in  the  Common- 
wealth legislatuj-e.  We  had  all  hoped  and 
expected  to  see  the  business  of  the  Fede- 
ral Parliament  conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those  which 
were  observed  in  the  best  days  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons;  but  it  is  now  becoming  quite  clear  that  the 
same  trivial  spirit,  the  same  impatience  for  office,  the  same 
unfortunate  standards  of  political  warfare,  the  same 
regrettable  incapacity  for  taking  the  broad  and  the  gener- 
ous view  of  the  actions  of  the  opposite  Party,  are  destined 
to  govern  much  of  its  proceedings,  and  to  drag  it  down 
to  the  level  of  some  of  our  least  dignified  State 
Legislatures  We  are  quite  prepared  to  find  our  views 
characterised  as  "too  superior  "  and  "too  lofty"  for  prac- 
tical nurooses  ;  but  that  expectation  will  certainly  not 
deter  us  from  again  and  again  protesting  against  the  ten- 
dency to  regard  eveiything  which  is  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done  by  the  opposite  party  in  the  Icgisiaturc  as  at  least 
suspicious,  if  not  positively  unprincipled.  The  share- 
holders of  publiccompanies  do  not  adopt  this  attitude  to- 
wards duly  elected  Boards  of  Directors  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  nor  do  the  members  of  clubs 
make  it  a  practice  to  systematically  level  suspicion  and 
insinuation  at  the  heads  of  the  committees,  who  have  been 
properly  chosen  to  manage  their  affairs.  By  the  same  rea- 
soning, we  cannot  seo  why  the  members  of  a  government 
that  has  been  brought  into  existence  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  usage,  should  be  made  a  constant 
target  for  objectionable  and  irritating  innuendoes, 
unless  they  who  indulge  in  such  methods  of  political  war- 
fare al-e  prepared  to  follow  up  their  charges  by  a  direct 
challenge  of  a  more  constitutional  character.  Talk  as  we 
may,  in  regard  to  politics  and  parliament,  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why  the  same  conduct  that  men  observe  to- 
wards one  another  in  private  life,  when  associated  together 
over  some  common  purpose  of  their  own,  should  not  be 
extended  to  that  institution  in  which  the  people's  affairs 
have  to  be  conducted  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  a  body  of 
men,  whom  we  believe  to  be  as  honourable  and  patriotic  as 
ourselves  in  private  life,  should  not  be  credited  with  bring- 
ing the  same  qualities  to  bear  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  entrusted  to  their  guardianship,  involving, 
as  they  do,  the  welfare  or  illfare  of  the  people  of  a  whole 
continent.  The  politics  of  the  Commonwealth  are  suffi- 
ciently serious,  in  all  conscience,  to  demand  of  those  who 
are  elected  to  nianaj,'e  them,  whether  as  His  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters or  His  Majesty's  Opposition,  a  broad  and  rational 
acknowledgment  of  the  difficulties  of  pleasing  everybody ; 


and  one  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  legislative  pro- 
gress in  the  conduct  of  parliamentary  business  is  that  the 
details  of  administration  sliould  be  left  to  Ministers,  and 
tuat  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  laws  should  confine 
themselves  to  that  part  of  the  public  business  until  some 
important  occasion  arises  for  challenging  the  whole  method 
of  administration  in  a  constitutional  way.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  certain  class  of  politicians,  whose  notions  of  states- 
manship are  such  as  would  correspond  with  the  sharp- 
shooters in  a  guerilla  war.  who  lose  sight  of  the  general 
progress  of  the  army  to  which  they  are  attached — which, 
in  the  meantime,  may  be  suffering  by  reason  of  want  of 
discipline  in  its  ranks — and  concentrate  their  attention 
on  a  variety  of  single-handed  encounters  of  the  enemy, 
which  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  general 
policy  of  attack.  This  may  be  politics,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  sUtesmanship.  The  lengthy  debate  that  took 
place  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain public  servants  appointed  by  the  Government,  was 
entirely  beyond  the  legitimate  range  of  Opposition  criti- 
cism. If  the  men  appointed  had  been  notoriously  unfit 
for  (heir  positions,  the  Govermnent  might  with 
propriety  have  been  challenged  with  general  adminis- 
trative incompetence — in  the  constitutional  way,  but  not 
otherwise.  The  motion  of  adjournment — of  a  fortnight 
ago — in  regard  to  certain  allowances  to  public  servants, 
was.  in  our  view,  at  once  trivial  and  futile  :  well  down, 
in  fact,  to  the  level  of  those  State  legislatures,  in  which  the 
disrating  of  a  police  constable,  the  dismissal  of  a  railway 
porter,  or  the  forfeiture  of  a  40-acre  selection,  is  made 
.he  subject  of  many  hours'  heated  debate.  The  sense  of 
proportion  was  completely  absent;  and  the  tnie  purpose 
of  the  institution  of  a  Commonwealth  Parliament  was 
wholly  misconceived.  Nor  have  we  any  more  sympathy 
WX..11  the  merits  of  the  complaint  which  it  all  in- 
volved. The  Australian  people  are  at  the  present 
time  in  the  unique  condition  of  having  no  Commonwealth 
seat  of  government.  The  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  their  several  departments  and  officers,  are 
necessarily  itinerant,  and,  together  with  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  staff,  may  within  the  next  few  months 
be  again  moved  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney,  a  distance 
of  600  miles  :  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  being  the 
State  constitutionally  entitled  to  be  the  radiati.'-ij;  admniis- 
trative  centre,  while  Parliament  is  not  sitting.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  the  public  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
move  their  homes  every  few  months  from  colony  to  colony, 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  ultimate  site  ?  And  if  not, 
how  can  it  be  supposed  that  such  officers,  with  salaries 
ranging  down  to  £100  a  year,  will  maintain  a  home  in  one 
colony  and  live  in  another  for  the  temporal^  convenience 
of  Commonwealth  interests?  The  salaries  of  the  general 
officers  are  admittedly  below  those  of  corresponding  officers 
in  the  larger  States,  where  they  have  a  permanent  home; 
yet.  being  removed  from  those  homes  for  the  convenience 
of  their  several  Ministerial  heads.  they  were 
begrudged  the  reasonable  board  allowance  of 
£2  to  .£1  j'i'r  week.  It  is  indeed  regret- 
table that  any  inembci-s  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment should  not  be  able  to  find  some  larger  and  more  in- 
spiring subjects  over  which  to  occupy  their  statesmanlike 
minds.  But,  whilst  taking  this  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
fault-finders,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  two  serious  faults  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  to  disclose  these  allowances  when  the 
estimates  were  submitted  to  Parliament.  To  bury  such 
items  away  in  any  lump  sum,  and  thus  avoid  criticism,  is 
higlilv  reprehensible;  and  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate 
feature  of  the  whole  incident  is  the  weakness,  in  a 
Ministerial  sense,  of  the  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
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in  abandoning  liis  officers  and  their  interests  to  the  mercy  aiiion,  and  invite  those  who  challenged  it  to  take  the  con- 

of  tiioir  iiri-spoiisible  i-ritics.   Ti>  have  iiuule  the  allowances  Btitutional   counse  of  testing  the  opinion  of  Parliament 

in  question  is  to  have  approved  of  the  principle  which  they  The  sudden  abandonment  by  the  Ministry  of  their  own 

involved;  and  when  I  he  criticism  of  the  Ministerial  action  opinions  naturally  recalls  the  Fegan  episode,  and  leaves 

came,  there  was  only  one  course  open  to  Hie  Government  :  an  unpleas<int  impression  of  vacillation  which  is  distinctly 

to   demonstrate   the  justiie  ami   reasonableness  of   their  disap[)<)inting. 


Su3^c^    Hiticlcs. 


'I'liis  division  of  the  iiiluiiiiis  of  Unitki)  AisTKAr. I V  is  iMloMiliil  lo  atloi.!  .111  ii|)«]iing  fi>r  the  full  uml  free  ex|in?H«ioii  of  viewis  and 
opinions  of  anv  uml  cvuiv  kinil,  on  siilijeits  of  ^coi'ImI  Aiistiali^in  •cukciii,  suili  views  anil  o|iinions  rnit  l>eing  ni^'Cssarilv 
expressive  of  tile  policy  of  the  Miiijiizine  itself. 


The  Northern  Territory. 


r>N    \'\iKi;.N'   Lot  IS   Si 
KAKLY  HISTORY  ASl)  KXI'LORATION. 

In  I  lie  earliest  days  of  Ocean  exploration,  the 
nortliei-n  coast  of  Australia  possessed  gi-eat  interest  for 
adventurers  and  navigators,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
lliat  this  portion  of  the  country  was  known  early  in  the 
sixteenth   century. 

Spanish  and  Porttiguese  navigators  were  amongst  the 
first  to  make  voyages  of  discovei-y  to  the  north  coast — 
the  latter  were,  perhaps,  the  more  active,  having  cstal> 
lished  themselves  in  India,  and  thence  making  their  way 
down  by  the  Malabar  Coa.st  to  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas; 
and  although  there  is  no  authentic  record  of  the  dates,  it 
is  probable  that  they  discovered  Australia  very  earlv  in 
the  sixteenth  centurj-. 

The  fust  map  of  the  north-west  coast,  containing  anv 
reliable  information,  was  the  result  of  a  voyage  made  by 
Abel  Tasman  in  1604,  and  although  no  full  account  of  that 
voyage  is  extant,  a  few  notes  made  by  Burgoma.ster  Whit- 
son  have  been  available. 

The  information  contained  in  these  notes  is  very 
meagre,  the  coast  being  described  as  low  and  barren,  hut 
'upjK.iting  a  numerous  population  of  very  savage  and 
wicked  natives,  who  frequently  attacked  the  Dutch  voya- 
gers without  provocation. 

These  natives  were  without  clolliing,  and  existed 
principally  on  yams  and  roots;  that  [wrtion  of  the  coast 
now  known  as  Van  Dieiiian"s  Gulf  being  ])art  icularlv  men- 
tioned as  can-ying  a  large  and  extremely  treacherous  and 
murderous  population. 

Danijiiei-.  who  visited  the  coast  in  1C8S.  and  again 
later,  gave  the  world  the  first  deUiiled  information  about 
the  north-west  coast. 

His  description  of  the  country  and  its  native  inhabi- 
tants, though  interesting,  was  not  such  as  to  encountgc 
other  explorers;  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Flinders,  Admiral  li.Ludiii,  and 
King,  explored  the  coast  thoroughly.  It  is  to  Flinders  and 
King  dial  wc  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  islands 
and  rivers  of  North-west  Australia;  their  explorations 
being  subsequently  odniiiably  continued  by  Captain  Wick- 
ham  and  t'.ijitain  .'slokcs.  who  tilled  in  I  hose  blanks  011  tin. 
map  of  the  coiusi-  line  which  lia<l  been  left  vacant  by  the 
[invious  explorers. 

TMl'HIUAL  ATIK.MI'TS  AT  .SKTTLKM  KNT. 

The  liiipeiial  (lovernmciit  made  three  attempts  d' 
colonise  the  north  coast  of  Auslralia.  Tliev  weii'  .ill 
failures.  In  IS'Jf),  Sir  Stjimforil  HiiMles  was  in  I'.ii^jliind,  ami 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Govcrnnu'nt  the 
question  of  forming  a  depot  for  tra<Ie  on  the  North  Coa.st 
of  Australia.  The  first  seltlcmcnl  wa.s  nuule  in  IH'25  by 
C'a|>tain  Bremer,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  "Tnniar."  who 
was  sent  out  (o  Melville  Island  Willi  ;i  p.irlv  of  niililary 
and  convicts.     This  setlleincnt  was  ab.indoiieil    in    1827. 


)l.o.\U>.\,    .\l.l'.    (S.A.) 

chiolly  owing  to  the  savage  tiaturo  of  the  natives.  The 
continued  and  increasing  success  of  Singa|K>re,  however. 
made  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  very  reluctant  to  relin- 
quish their  efforts  in  North  Australia,  and  in  1827,  Cap- 
tain Stirling,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  "Success,  was  directed 
to  form  a  settlement  on  the  North-east  side  of  Raffles  Bay, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  traffic  with  the  Malays 
from  Macassar,  in  the  Celebes,  who  frequented  the  coast  in 
quest  of  pearl  shell  and  trepang  or  sea-slug.  It  was  aban- 
doned just  at  the  time  when  the  object  for  which  it  had 
been  formed  was  about  to  be  realised.  The  Imperial  au- 
thorities, however,  were  so  much  in  earnest  in  their 
desire  to  settle  the  noitl.ern  portion  of  Australia,  that 
even  after  the  breakdown  of  the  establishments  on  Mel- 
ville Island  and  at  Raffles  Bay.  another  attempt  was 
made.  In  the  year  1837.  a  military  post  was  established 
at  Port  Kssington,  for  the  double  purpose  of  affording 
shelter  to  the  crews  of  vessels  wrecked  in  Torres  Straits, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  throw  ojx'n  to  British  enterprise 
the  iiciglibouiing  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelai^o.  Port 
I'^ssington  wa.s  abandoned  in  1849. 

ANNEXATK^N   TO   SOUTH   AUSTRALIA. 

After  the  failure  of  these  experiments,  which  were 
supported  by  the  weight  and  inlluence  of  the  Imperial 
(ioveinment,  and  after  the  subsequent  creation  of  the 
Colony  of  Queensland,  the  tract  of  country  north  of  the 
2()th  i)arallel  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  129th  and 
138tli  degrees  of  east  longitude,  remained  unattached 
until  the  year  1863.  when  by  Lettei-s  Patent,  under  the 
Great  Seal,  it  was  annexed  to  South  Ausu-alia.  It  has 
since  been  known  .us  the  Northern  Territory,  and  it  con- 
tains 523. ()2t)  square  miles,  or  33i).l  U),800  acres,  its  north- 
ernmost jjoint  nearly  touching  the  1 1th  parallel  of  south 
latitude. 

A  Ct)STLY    BLUNDER. 

In  the  following  year  (18t!4)  the  South  Australian 
Government  sold  1,524  land  orders,  each  entitling  the  pur- 
chaser to  I(i0  acres  of  land,  and  Colonel  Finniss  wa.s  <lei>- 
j)atched  to  the  Northern  Territory  to  comjilcte  the  survey 
of  the  blocks. 

This  expe<lition  failed,  being  rivalled  wilhout  having 
.leconiplishcd  the  promised  survey,  and  the  (Jovernment  of 
SiMith  Australia  h.ul  to  giant  a  double  area  of  l.xnd  .vs 
compensjition  for  their  neglect-  to  cnrry  out  their  .igrcv- 
iiieiil  with  the  holders  of  the  land  ordei-s. 

In  I8r>9  another  expedition  was  lilted  oui  under  the 
command  of  the  late  Mr  G  W.  Goyder.  Surveyor-General 
of  .South  Auslralia.  by  wli.uii  the  whole  of  the  .survey  re- 
quire<l  was  m.ide  in  the  following  year.  The  sito  st'hvliyl 
this  time  w.a.s  Port  Danviii.  and  its  immediate  neis^liKiur- 
IukkI.  Gold  wa.s  discovered  111  diffcivnl  Imalities.  durini; 
the  i-xceutioii  of  I  he  work,  by  some  of  tlie  siu-\cy  parties. 
I'll!  mil  III  suflicieni  <|uantilies  lo  w.irrant  anvoiie  at  that 
time  in  wying  that   a  p.xyablo  goldfield  esi»t^. 
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The  financial  result  of  this  first  administrative  blunder 
on  tlio  part  of  Simtli  Australia,  wa.s  tliaL  about  4(MJ,()0(> 
acres  of  land  were  alienated,  the  treasury  receiving  there- 
from £91,917  in  purchase  money,  £5620  in  interest  and 
£8000  in  customs  duties,  from  tiie  year  1861  to  1873, 
while  the  expense  of  iiiainteiiance  sur%'ey,  buildings,  etc  . 
at  the  new  sot.tlement,  totalled  £22."),()00. 

The  result  of  tlio  first  ten  yeju's'  experience  in  coloni- 
sation thus  being  a  loss  of  £120.000  in  cash,  and  100,000 
acres  of  land. 

DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD,  1872. 

To^vards  the  end  of  1872  gold  in  iiayablo  quantities 
was  discovered  In  the  Northern  Territory. 

The  constniction  of  the  overland  telegraph  line,  which 
stretches  from  Adelaide  on  tho  southern,  to  Port  Darwin 
on  the  northern  co;ist.  connecting  with  the  European  cable 
from  Banjoewanjie,  was  not  then  quite  completed.  The 
unfinished  gap  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  line  was 
being  connected  by  a  ca])ital  horse  service,  and  perhaps  the 
first  important  news  flashed  along  the  line,  was  the  ru- 
moured discovery  of  gold  in  some  of  the  telegraph  post 
holes.  This  intelligence  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
announcement  of  the  discovciy  of  marvellously  rich  gold- 
bearing  reefs,  and  upon  these  reports  being  ofiicially  veri- 
fied, a  rush  immediately  set  in.  and  ship  after  ship  left 
Port  Adelaide  for  Port  Darwin,  the  most  northern  port 
of  Australia,  and  the  nearest  route  to  the  new  Eldorado. 

Since  that  d.ato  mining  for  both  alluvial  and  reef  gold 
has  been  can-ied  on  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  but. 
unfortunately,  in  many  instances,  both  Au.stralian  and 
English  companies  engaged  in  reefing  operations  have  ex- 
pended largo  sums  of  capital  witliout  meeting  with  any 
thing  like  adequate  reward. 

Those  most  regrettable  failures  have  been  due  to  many 
causes,  chief  among  which  may  be  mentioiiod,  incom])eteiit 
management,  great  distance  from  the  control  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  erection  of  expensive,  obsolete,  and  unsuitable 
machinery. 

In  the  ca.se  of  some  mines,  which  of  late  years  have 
reached  water  level  (from  250  to  300  feet)  tho  inflow  ha< 
been  so  great  that  expensive  pumping  machinery  has  be- 
come necessary,  and  in  some  instances  the  character  of  the 
ore  met  with  at  these  levels  is  so  refractory  a.s  to  reiiuirc 
treating  by  the  more  expensive  process  of  concentrating 
and  smelting. 

In  1882  tin-ore  wa.s  fii-st  discovered  in  ])ayal)K>  qii.iii 
titics.  followed  in,  1886  by  the  discovci-y  of  both  copper 
and  silver  lodes,  all  three  minerals  having  been  mined  for 
since  that  year  with  fairly  successful  restills,  which  r:in 
perhaps  best  be  judged  by  the  Customs  export,  retniiis  for 
a  period  of  ninelx'cn  years,  1881  to  |S!I9,  as  shown  by 
official  records,  viz.: — Gold,  158,475  ozs,,  value. 
£1,572,214;  copper  ore  valued  at  f.')"),  16 1  ;  tin  ore 
valued  at  £28,123;  and  silver  ore  and  bullion  £48,733. 
or  a  t/>tal  of  £1,704,.5.34. 

In  atldition  to  these  mineral  exports  from  Port  Dar- 
win during  the  period  named  may  be  added  :  Trejinng. 
valued  at  £98,31 1  ;  pcarlshell.  valued  a(  £1 18,393  ;  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  wool,  hides  and  horns,  and  dried  fish,  valui'd 
at  £493,594  ;  or  a  total  export  of  staple  prmluct^s  amount 
ing  to  £2,414,832, 

THE  PASTORAL  INDUSTRY. 

At  I  he  1  ii.l  of  1899  the  area  of  land  in  the  Northern 
Ttrritoiv  liild  under  pastoral  leases  was  271,994  squjirc 
miles,  of  which  28,692  square  miles  were  declari'd  stocked, 
tho  toljil  lent  reci'ived  by  the  ttovernineni  for  the  year 
being  £11, ,320. 


It  is  difficult  to  underst^and  how,  with  such  large  are&s 
of  country,  in  many  instances  at  the  low  rental  of  one 
shilling  per  s<|uarf  mile  per  annum,  for  40  years,  the  pas- 
toral ists  have  not  been  more  successful ;  but  a  careful  en- 
quiry into  the  various  causes  of  failure,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  distance  from  a  market,  and  in  some  cases 
uncertainty  of  rainfall,  have  tended  to  retard  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pastoral  industry.  With  low  rentals  and 
security  of  tenure. thr  only  things  needed  in  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  pastoral  tenants,  are  "(a)  l)etter  means  of  tran- 
.sit  to  markets,  (h)  the  establishment  of  freezing  and  pre- 
serving works,  and  (r)  l)oring  for  supplies  of  artesian 
water." 

TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE 

The  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a  well- 
managed  exjjeii mental  garden  near  Port  Darwin  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  .soil  and  climate  of  the  Nor- 
thern Territory  are  in  every  way  suited  to  the  growth  of 
.sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  tropical  fruits  of  all  descriptions,  fibre 
and  fodder  plants,  indigo,  cotton,  and  many  other  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  products,  but  the  determination  of  the 
Government  not  to  permit  the  employment  of  coloured 
labour,  under  any  conditions  whatever,  has  prevented  th** 
introduction  of  necessary  capital  for  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 

Since  the  accomplishment  of  Federal  L'^nion,  it  seems 
to  bo  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern,  Western,  and  Eastern  States,  that  the  agricul- 
tural land  of  Northern  Australi.a  should  remain  uiiiiti- 
ised,  rather  than  the  continent  should  be  endangered  by 
tl-.e  introduction  of  Asiatic  or  other  coloured  labour. 

Tliis  being  evidently  the  settled  policy  of  the  Federal 
Parliament,  and  a  policy  which  has  for  many  years  been 
carried  out  by  South  Australia  in  regard  to  her  Northern 
possession,  the  request  of  that  State  that  the  Federal  Par- 
li.ament  should  take  over  the  Territory,  and  relieve  her 
from  a  liability  which  has  roughly  .aggregated  a  loss  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling  in  the  past  fourteen  vears.  does 
not  seem  unreasonable. 

South  Australia  has  done  much  to  earn  the  gr.atitude 
of  Australasia  by  her  courageous  construction  of  the  trans- 
continental telegraph  line,  and  by  her  policy  of  excluding 
Asiatic  labour  from  Port  Darwin,  which  ni.iy  lx>  termed 
the  back  door  of  Australia. 

TiTes))ectiye  of  these  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  her 
sister  federated  States,  it  seems  probable  that  the  transfer 
of  such  a  largo  tract  of  country,  possessing  so  nianv  natural 
.idvant.agcs  .and  resources,  while  relieving  South  Australia 
of  a  posses-sion  which  her  financi.nl  position  d<x^s  not  enable 
her  to  properly  develop  and  open  up  bv  necessary  railway 
ec)miminic,\,t.ion  will,  .n.t  the  s.nnie  time.  trnn-fer  t.>  the 
Fedeial  Parliament  a  teiTitorv  which  will,  in  tho  near 
future,  amply  repay  tho  expenditure  of  capital  necessarr 
for  development. 

This  question  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Fitleral  P.ar- 
lianionl  of  the  Territory,  comprising  over  335,t>O0,tH">0 
.Tcros  of  land,  laigi'  j)ortions  of  which  are  suitable  for  p.i.s- 
loral  and  .agricultural  occui)ation.  other  |)onions  abound- 
ing in  mineral  wealth,  is  one  which  may  well  receive  tho 
most-  statesmanlike  consideration  at  the  h.ands  of  our  re- 
rciil  ly-eslablished  Coiiimoinve.'dt  h   Parliament . 

If  wise  counsels  luvvail  there  is  little  doubt  t.liat  the 
Federal  Parliament  will  authorise  the  projiosod  purchase, 
.111(1  closely  following  upon  tin-  transfer  of  this  groat  .area, 
will  complete  the  unfiiiishc<l  jiortion  of  the  transcontincn- 
(al  railway  from  Oodnadatla  to  Pino  Crook,  passing 
Ihriiugh  the  ci'iitre  of  Australia  from  south  to  north,  and 
following  closely  the  line  of  telegraph  from  Adcl.aide  to 
Tort  Darwin. 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  wliy  this  suggested 
line  of  railway  should  be  considered  as  a  rival  line  to  that 
proposed  to  be  constructed  between  Port  Augusta  and 
Kalgoorlie,  and  a  glance  at  the  sketch  map  herewith  will 
probably  convince  most  readers  of  this  article,  that  the 
consti-uction  of  botli  lines  might  reasonablv  bo  undertaken 
in  the  near  future. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  arguments 
which  point  to  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  line 
to  Port  Darwin  as  a  question  of  immediate  national  im- 
portance. 

Carefully  examining  the  accompanying  map.  one  can- 
not fail  to  note  that  such  a  line,  which  it  would  take 
1063  miles  of  work  to  complete  is.  without  doubt,  the 
gi-eat  trunk  line  through  Australia,  for  which  branch 
lines  from  the  adjoining  States  of  Queensland  and  Wes- 
tern Australia  must  ultimately  become  feeders. 

Irrespective  of  the  importance  of  opening  up  the  re- 
sources of  the  grcaT  Tract  of  countrv  stretching  from  the 


South  Australian  boi-der  to  Port  Danvin  on  the  north 
coast,  we  must  not  under-estimatc  the  grave  necessity  cf 
protecting  the  telegraph  lines,  which  place  us  in  daily  com- 
munication with  Europe,  and  the  two  ocean  cables  which 
land  on  the  shores  of  Port  Darwin. 

Then,  glancing  at  the  map  again,  we  see  the  splenditl 
harbour  of  Port  Darwin  (second  only  to  Sydney  Harbour) 
within  five  days  steam  of  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Celebes, 
seven  days"  steam  from  Singapore  or  Hong  Kong,  and  nine 
days  from  Japan  :  a  tempting  point  of  strategical  advan- 
tage to  Russia  or  any  other  foreign  Power. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to  comment  further  upon 
the  immense  prospective  advantages  which  must  natur- 
ally accrue  to  the  Commonwealth  by  taking  over  the  Ter- 
ritory from  South  Australia.  A  full  investigation  into 
the  financial  position,  and  probable  results  of  the  proposals 
indicated  in  this  article,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  lead  to  the  settlement  of  this  most  important  ques- 
tion verv  earlv  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Union. 


The  Election  of  Senators. 


Bv   W.   H.   .\hbott  Ex-Mi;mri-:k  ok  thk  N'.S.W.   Lkgislatue  Assic.mblv  (N'.S.W.). 


Now  that  the  Commonwealth  election  is  over,  and 
our  contingent  elected  to  that  House,  which,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  designed  to  represent  State  rights'  and 
settled  government,  the  proper  time  has  arrived  to  call 
attention  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  position  in  which 
country  electors  have  been  placed  by  the  action  of  the 
State  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  which  in  the  first 
instance  aiTanged  the  method  of  election.  Before  the 
next  election  comes  round,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  passed  an  electoral  law 
for  the  Commonwealth  elections;  but  the  danger  which 
seems  imminent  is  that  members  of  the  Senate,  who  have 
succeeded  undcx'a  bad  system,  will  be  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  system  which  sei-vcd  their  turn,  and  so  will  be 
inclined  to  peiiictuate  a  method  of  election,  which,  in 
New  South  Wales,  at  anv  rate,  has  taken  the  election  of 
Senators  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  couple  of  self-elected,  irresponsible  Sydney 
committees,  and  the  three  or  four  metropolitan  news- 
papers, that  were  working  with  these  self-elected  com- 
mittees. Against  the  men  elected,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  They  arc  a  fair  selection  from  the  candidates  offer- 
ing, and  most,  if  not  all,  the  numerous  nonentities  with 
whose  names  the  ballot-paper  was  loaded,  have  been  very 
properly  rejected.  But  the  uusatisfactory  feature  of  the 
election,  which  was  clear  enough  from  the  first  to  anyone 
having  political  prescience,  and  which  may  have  pre- 
vented some  men  from  offering  themselves  as  candidates, 
was  that  no  one  outside  the  Freetrade  and  Protectionist 
bunches  had  any  chance  of  election,  and  these  bunches 
were  selected  on  principles  of  which  the  country  has  no 
knowledge,  by  self-elect«d  and  irresponsible  committees, 
the  membei-s  of  which  only  numbered  a  few  scores  or  a 
few  hundreds,  and  represented  no  one  but  themselves. 
The  electoral  law  which  compelled  each  elector  to  vote  for 
not  less  than  six  candidates  specially  favoured  the  bunch- 
ing or  ticket  system,  and  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
return  of  independent  candidates,  or  the  representation 
in  any  way  of  minorities;  and  this  it  did  so  effectually, 
that  a  minority  of  Protectionist  voters,  a  few  thousands 


less  in  number  than  the  Freetrade  majority,  could  only 
secure  the  retiu-n  of  one  Senator  out  of  six  ;  and  if  Mr. 
R.  E.  O'Connor  had  not  been,  in  political  standing  and 
intellectual  capacity,  incomparably  superior  to  any  of  the 
other  candidates,  besides  being  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Ministry,  the  minority  would  not  have  secured  in  the 
Senate  any  representation  at  all.  Such  a  result  of  our 
electoral  system  must,  I  think,  be  most  unsatisfactory  to 
every  fair-minded  man,  whatever  his  political  creed  may 
be.  Original  and  independent  thinkers,  who  have  the 
courage  to  say  the  thing  which  to  them  seems  true  and 
just,  are  the  most  valuable  minds  in  any  community. 
Without  them  there  can  be  no  real  progi-ess;  but  if  we 
are  again  to  elect  our  Senators  on  a  ticket,  arranged  by  a 
self-elected,  non-representative,  and  irresponsible  commit- 
tee, the  very  men  we  want  most,  knowing  what  the  result 
would  be,  would  not  be  stuj)id  enough  to  become  candi- 
dates, or,  if  they  did,  would  certainly  not  get  on  any 
ticket:  as  independent  thinkers  are  just  what  the 
committee  politician  of  the  Tammany  Hall  type 
objects  to  most.  The  method  of  registering  votes, 
prescifibed  in  New  South  Wales,  by  striking  forty-six 
names  out  of  fifty-two  from  an  unruled  ballot  paper, 
was  about  as  bad  a,s  it  could  be,  and  caused  an  enormous 
number  of  informal  votes  ;  but  that  is  a  detail  which  does 
not  afi'ect  principles,  and  will  probably  not  be  repeated. 
As  an  indication  of  cra^ss  stupidity  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible,  it  may  even  be  an  advantage,  as  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  naming  of  the  New  South  Wales  Federal 
electorates,  by  which  all  over  the  State  we  have  Federal 
and  State  electorates  with  the  same  names — a  cause  of 
endless  and  unnecessary  confusion.  When  the  Federal 
Parliament  undertakes  to  pass  an  electoral  law  for  the 
Commonwealth,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  Acts 
passed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  magnificent  example  of 
how  such  things  ought  not  to  be  done,  which  has  been  set 
u])  by  the  New  South  Wales  State  Legislature,  will  have 
an  effect  in  no  way  contemplated  by  the  ci-eators  of  the 
example. 
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In  (liaftiiii;  the  electoral  law  for  the  Coninionwealtli, 
it  will  not  bo  in  the  jjower  of  the  Federal  Parliament  t^j 
settle  how  the  Art  will  he  worked  in  eaeh  State.  That  will 
rest  with  the  elcetoi-s  themselves;  hut  what  the  Federal 
Parliament  can  do,  is  to  arrange  the  provisions  of  the  Aet 
ho  that  they  will  readily  lend  themselves  to  niaehine 
voting,  and  to  the  .su|)j)re96ion  of  ininonty  representa- 
tion, or  to  so  arrange  them  that  inaehine  voting,  wliieh 
virtually  places  the  election  of  Senators  in  the  hands  of 
a  convention  or  committee,  will  be  impossible.  For  the 
Lower  House,  the  system  of  one-man  constituencies, 
which  prevails  nearly  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  gives 
a  somewhat  rough  and  indefinite,  but  at  present  quite 
effective,  representation  of  minorities,  though  if  electors 
were  more  highly  organised,  and  more  iised  to  voting  for 
the  party  ticket,  without  reference  to  fitness  or  ability  of 
tandidates,  it  might  not  do  so.  If  it  is  desirable,  as  I 
think  it  is,  that  Senatons  who  represent  State  rights  and 
settled  government,  on  the  principle  of  equal  St<itc  repre- 
sentation, should  be  elected  by  a  constituency  which  com- 
prises the  whole  State,  then  the  Federal  Parliament,  in 
passing  an  electoral  law  for  the  Commonwealth  with  refer- 
ence to  the  election  of  Senators,  will  have  to  choose 
between  some  form  of  proportional  votinij,  such  as  the 
Harc-Spence  system,  and  the  ticket,  or  machine  voting 
system,  which  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  reached  its  highest  development 
ill  Tanimanv  Hall.  The  proportional  system  of  electing 
Senators  would  make  the  ticket  of  little  value,  and  would 
ensm-e  the  representation  of  minorities  ;  thus  giving  each 
elector,  whether  he  formed  a  unit  of  an  organised  party 
or  not,  his  full  weight  in  the  election;  and  if  electors 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  as  few  or  as  many  eanaidates  as 
they  pleased,  not  exceeding  the  number  to  be  elected,  by 
writing  the  numbei-s  on  a  ruled  ballot-paper,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  ticket  or  machine  system  would  be  very  much 
reduced  .and  much  more  power  given  to  individual  electors 
instead  of  to  self-elected  committees.  Why  the 
liberty  of  the  elector  to  vote  for  one  man.  if  he  chooses, 
and  no  more,  should  be  interfered  with  by  any  Legisla- 
ture, is  a  thing  for  which  I  can  sec  no  logical  argument. 
An  elector  may  vote  or  refrain  from  voting  altogether, 
and  none  of  our  politicians,  so  far,  have  suggested  that 
each  holder  of  an  electoral  right  should  bo  driven  to  the 
poll  by  the  police,  and  compelled  to  vote,  and  yet  such  a 
course  would  be  just  as  rea.sonal)lc  as  to  com|iel  him. 
after  he  has  selected  two  or  three  candidates  whom  he 
desires  to  see  elected,  to  vole  for  three  or  foiu-  more  which 
may.  and  very  often  ha.s.  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
election  of  the  two  or  three  whom  he  desires  to  elect. 
The  electoral  law  which  compels  an  elector  to  vote  a 
ticket,  under  penalty  of  being  disfranchised,  seems  to  me 
an  unwarrantable  int^-rference  witli  individual  liberty  : 
and  till  purpose  which  it  serves,  and  is  designed  lo  serve, 
is  to  take  the  election  out  of  the  h.inds  of  the  |«'ople,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  self-elecled  and  irresponsible  com- 
mittees, who  iioiiiin.ite  for  the  party  tickel.s,  with  'he 
assistance  of  a  few  leading  newspapers.  In  the  recent 
election  of  New  South  Wales  Senators,  count ly  electors, 
who  are  not.  organised,  though  liny  nuniliii-  about  Iwiv 
thirds  of  those  on  the  roll,  miijlit  as  well  have  stayed  at 
home  and  refr.iined  from  voting.  They  h.id  no  say  in 
the  selection  of  the  names  to  go  on  the  party  tickets,  and 
that  .selection  of  nanus  liy  the  Sydney  committees  .settled 
the  election  ;  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  tiiat  the  tirst  ten 
thousand  .Sydney  voles  placed  the  rimdidales  as  they 
were  linally  leturned.  If  the  Fi'dei.'il  electoral  law 
favoni-s  the  ticket  system  of  voting,  individual  electors 
must  surrender  their  iii'lil   In  <  lioose  or  elect   candidates 


into  the  hands  of  a  committee  or  convention,  which  may. 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  made  representative  by  adopting 
the  American  plan  of  dividing  the  whole  Stale  into  dis- 
tricts or  pnmarieti.  and  allowing  each  district  to  elect 
delegates  lo  a  convention,  by  which  candidates  would  be 
nominated,  and  the  party  ticket  formed.  In  so  far  as 
such  a  system  would  l)e.  in  form  at  any  rate,  representa- 
tive, it  would  be  very  much  better  than  that  under  which 
our  recent  election  of  Senators  w;u5  carried  out  :  and  if  wo 
are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  system  of  j)roportional 
voting,  we  must  adopt  the  American  system  of  machine  or 
ticket  voting,  as  electore  will  not  again  eonsent  lo  be 
virtually  disfranchised  by  the  action  of  any  Legislature, 
which  so  frames  the  law  as  to  put  the  selection  of  the 
names  for  the  party  ticket  into  the  hands  of  a  self-elected 
committee,  and  thus  withdraws  the  power  of  selection 
from  the  electors.  That  the  electors  must  take  care  to 
prevent,  whether  the  Legislature  is  willing  to  assist  or 
not.  If  the  electoral  law  remains  as  it  is  now,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  American  system,  with  its  Heelers, 
Bosses,  and  Rings,  which  ai-e  said,  in  the  vei-y  expressive 
American  slang,  "to  own  the  voters,"  and  which  is  capped 
by  Tammany  Hall.  There  is  no  escape,  bc^cause  the  party 
which  fails  lo  organise  on  such  a  representative  system 
will  inevitably  bo  beaten  by  the  party  which  docs  so 
organise.  Whether  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  be  comjjelled  to  adopt  the  American  machine,  which 
is  effective,  if  objectionable,  or  not,  will  depend  on  the 
kind  of  electoral  law  which  the  Federal  Parliament  may 
enact.  A  system  of  proportional  voting,  which  gives 
effective  power  to  each  individual  vote,  whether  cast 
singly  or  as  one  of  an  organisation,  excludes  the  machine 
system,  by  depriving  it  of  most  of  its  advantages.  Pro- 
jiortioiial  voting,  as  worked  out  in  the  Harc-Spence  sys- 
tem, may  develop  disadvantages  of  which  at  present  we 
have  no  knowledge  ;  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  gives 
attention  to  the  question  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
both  the  Ilare-Spence  system  and  the  American  machine 
system  arc  very  much  superior  to  the  system,  or  want  of 
system,  under  which  the  Xew  South  Wales  Senate  elec- 
tions were  carried  out.  when  there  were  about  40.000 
infoiiiial  votes,  and  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
ticket  or  bunch,  which  was  lo  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
election  of  Senators,  was  maile  by  a  self-elecled.  irrespon- 
sible, and  non-representative  Svdiiev  committee  in  secret 
session.  Two-thirds  of  the  electors,  scattered  all  over 
the  Slate  of  New  South  Wales,  were  effectually  depriviil 
of  any  real  voice  in  the  election  of  our  Senators  :  and  we 
may  naturally  ex]X'ct  that  the  central  committees  of  i.:((  h 
of  our  political  parties,  and  the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
which  fixed  up  the  party  tickets,  and  reallv  elected  our 
Senators,  will  try  to  keep  the  power  of  doing  the  .suno 
thing  in  the  future  in  their  own  hands:  so  that  reform  is 
nut  likely  to  Ih>  brought  about  by  merely  pointii;g  nut 
the  necessity  for  it.  The  opposition  to  reform  will  be 
self-interested,  and  as  a  conse()nence  strong  and  |vrsistent. 
I'nder  such  ciicumstances.  the  existence  of  UMTEn 
AisTii.M.i.v.  through  which  our  dillicultics  and  disabilities 
c.in  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  supreme  Legisla- 
iiiie  of  the  Cominonwciltli,  without  any  party  bias. 
will  be  jin  immense  ailvantage.  Oui  Iculing  State  news- 
p,ipcis  are.  in  ,1  good  many  ea.ses.  pledged  to  one  or  other 
political  pnrtv.  and  many  of  tlicin  are  somewhat  nnscru- 
piiliiiis  111  the  jidvoeacy  of  party  inlerest,s.  and  so  their 
leadei>  and  editorials  iiiiisl  be  t.ikeii  ruin  i/rmio  .<fi/i.«  ;  but 
III  I'nitki)  AisTit.M.i.\  we  should  have  n  journal  capable 
of  holding  the  biihinee  even,  and  giving  to  every  question 
of  Australian  interest  an  opportunity  of  being  ventilatetl 
111  :ill  its  ph;ise8. 
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White  Australia  and  the  Kanaka  Question. 


Hv  John    Ak  i  iiik   (O.). 


For  electioneering  purposes  "White  Australia"  has  proved 
a  prolitable  rallying  cry  ;  but,  uiifortunati-ly.  complicated 
problems  are  not  to  be  solved  by  happily-cho.sen  phrases. 

Pessimistic  writers  predict  an  liltiniato  struggle  be- 
tween WliitK.^  and  Coloured  men  for  supremacy,  and  draw 
attention  to  the  diminished  birth-rate  in  highly  civilised 
countries.  Meanwhile,  Euro])ean  nations,  leaving  the 
future  to  tAke  care  of  itself,  cheerfully  supply  men  of  all 
shades  of  color  with  modei-n  rifles  and  battle-ships,  and 
with  missionaj-ies  who  preach  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
were  created  free  and  equal.  Thisi  doctrine  is  compai'atively 
modern,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  originate<l  in 
England.  It  certainlj'  was  not  accej^ted  by  the  Egyptians, 
Jews,  Romans,  Spauiai-ds,  and  other,  at  one  time  colonising 
and  dominant  races,  who  cither  swept  the  heathens 
and  barbarians  by  fire  and  sword  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  or  Inought  thcni  under  the  yoke 
of  slavery  and  tlic  lash  of  the  slave-tlrivcr.  Wher- 
ever the  English  flag  flics,  slavei-y  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
the  policy  of  England  towards  coloured  races  under  her 
sway  has  been  in  the  main  one  of  justice  and  mercy. 

The  observations  in  this  article  will  deal  chiefly  with 
the  Kanaka  question,  about  which  there  is  a  tendency  in 
Australia  to  Ijccome  rather  hysterical  ;  but  this  question 
is.  after  all,  only  a  very  small  plia.se  of  the  racial  difficulty. 
Like  the  Australian  alxirigiual,  the  Kanaka  is  probably 
doomed  to  disappear  Ijefore  the  wave  of  Anglo-Saxon 
settlement ;  but  Australia,  having  taken  her  place  in  the 
comity  of  nations,  has  now  to  consider  her  attitude  to- 
wards other  coloured  races,  who.  lioth  in  courage  and  intel- 
lectual capacity,  are  showing  themselves  equal  to  the  aver- 
age white  man. 

In  a  despatch  dat<xl  .'Jrd  May,  this  year,  the  .Japanese 
Consul  at  Sydiiey  asks  the  Premier  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth, in  view  of  the  proposed  legislation  against  col 
cured  people,  to  formulate  some  proposal  which  will 
exempt  the  men.«f  his  country  from  the  operation  of  aiiv 
Act  directly  or  indirectly  imposing  a  t^ix  on  immigrants,  on 
the  ground  of  colour.  Me  states  that  the  Japanese  belong 
to  an  empire  whose  standard  of  civilisation  is  above  that 
of  the  Kanaka,  negro.  Indian,  or  other  Eastern  people,  and 
that  to  refer  to  them  on  the  same  terms  can  only  be  "re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  rej)r()!icli,  not  warranU'd  by  the 
shade  of  the  national  complexion."  He  states  further  that 
his  Government  recognise  the  right  of  the  Government  of 
Australia  to  limit  the  number  of  those  iiersoiis  who  may 
be  allowed  to  settle  in  Australia,  and  to  draw  distinctions 
l}ctwccn  persons  who  may  or  may  not  be  admitted,  and 
that  'corresponding  riijldn  litloiuj  to  f/ic  Empire  of  ,1  apan." 
He  goes  on  to  remind  the  Australian  Premier  that  the 
import  and  export  trade  between  Japan  and  Australia  is 
rapidly  grcrwing,  and  that  the  Japanese  Governnienl  has 
subsidised  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  between  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,  and  Australian  ports.  The  friendship  existing 
between  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  and  .Japan  le:uls  the 
Consul  to  suppose,  he  says,  that  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment will  not  willingly  wound  the  feelings  of  the  people 
wiiom  he  has  the  privilege  to  represent.  Mr.  Barton's 
n|)ly  to  this  despatch  shoidd  be  interesting  reading.  As  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward 
\'\\..  Mr.  Barton  is  no  doubt  well  aware  that  the  policy 
of  England  has  never  been  one  calculated  to  "wound  the 
feelings"  either  of  a  friendly  nation  such  as  Japan,  or  of 


lier  own  coloured  subjects,  aiiioiigst  whom  are  many  mil- 
lions of  men,  of  vai-ious  standards  of  civilisation,  and  every 
shade  of  complexion. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Maori  is  slowly  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  the  democratic  politicians  in  that  colony 
have  not  seen  fit  to  place  him  iliider  any  disqualification, 
either  social  or  political.  Maori  legislatoi-s  take  their 
sliare  in  framing  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  a  half-caste 
^linister  holds  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Barton,  there- 
fore, to  gain  a  pai'ty  victory,  waving  in  one  hand  the  ban- 
ner of  ''White  Australia,"  and  with  the  other  beckoning 
to  the  Maorilanders  to  join  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
]>resents  rather  a  ludicrous  spectacle.  Fortmiately,  per- 
haps, for  the  Maori  ])cople,  Australian  statesmen  are  not 
likely  to  be  entnisted  with  a  shai'e  in  controlling  their 
destiny,  if  weight  may  bo  attached  to  the  adverse  report 
of  the  New  Zealand  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  Fed- 
eration. 

In  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  nearer  home,  one  part 
of  which  is  under  Australian  and  the  other  under  German 
control,  gold  discoveries  are  attracting  White  immigrants 
in  increasing  numbers.  There  can  be  no  "White  New 
Guinea"  in  our  generation,  and  the  native  question  in  con- 
nection with  this,  and  the  other  Pacific  Islands,  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  hysterics, 

France  or  Gennany  will  no  doubt  be  happy  to  relieve 
Australia  of  her  island  responsibilities,  but  our  policy  in 
the  Pacific  touches  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
will  be  altered  to  suit  the  views  of  the  Australian  "Labour" 
Party,  nor  in  the  present  temper  of  the  English  people 
is  a  proposal  to  haul  down  the  Union  Jack  in  the  Pacific 
at  all  likely  to  find  favour. 

Without  further  multiplication  of  illustJ'atioiis,  it  will 
probably  be  apparent  that  international  complications  ai-e 
likely  to  attend  any  attempt  to  administer  any  Act  to 
expel  and  exclude,  without  distinction,  all  coloured  people 
from  Australia. 

With  respect  to  the  Kanaka,  however,  no  difticulty 
i'^  likely  to  arise  as  to  questions  of  foreign  or  external 
])olicy,  if  the  Federal  Legislature  decides  to  exclude  him, 
"Tommy  Tanna"  will,  if  his  ]5assage  is  paid,  cheerfully 
retiun  to  his  native  island,  and  i-emain  there.  Ho  is  never 
j)articulai-ly  anxious  to  leave  it.  Whether  he  goes  home, 
or  remains  with  us,  the  indications  ai-e  that  the  days  of  his 
race  are  numbered,  notwithstanding  that  at  considerable 
expense  missionaries  are  labouring  to  improve  his  moral 
and  physical  welfare.  Meanwhile,  any  legislation  of  the 
"White  Australia"  type  resolves  itself,  so  far  as  the 
Kanaka  question  is  concerned,  into  a  matter  of  fair  and 
just  treatment  of  Northern  Queensland,  or  the  contrary, 
bv  the  Southern  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the 
Southern  States  there  is  no  special  use  for  the  Kanaka, 
and  Southern  winters  would  sjieedilv  prove  fatal  to  him 
if  he  could  lie  induced  to  face  them. 

When  the  fate  of  the  Federal  movement  hung  in  the 
balance,  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Deakin,  who  are  now  in  the 
Commonwealth  Cabinet,  came  as  Federal  missionaries  to 
Queensland,  where  they  dilated  in  glowing  terms  on  the 
advantages  to  accrue  to  that  colony,  from  the 
union.  They  ridiculed  the  fears  of  those  who 
were  apprehensive  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Australian    statesmen    of    the    conditions    which    apply 
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to  tropical  sottlcmcnt  niig;ht  lead  to  fatiU  interference  with 
tiic  dcvelo])nient  of  the  far  Nortlicrn  Territorj-.  Tlicro 
arc  indications,  uiifi(rtunalt;ly.  thai  appiciiensions  in  thi^ 
respect  were  well  founded,  and  there  is  little  douht  that, 
owing  to  recent  ill-considered  deliverances  on  the  coloured 
labour  question,  if  Fetleration  were  :igain  to  be  offered  to 
Queensland,  a  niajorily  would  bo  against  it. 

Mr.  Bai'ton's  references  to  the  coloured  labour  ques- 
tion, during  his  stay  in  Queensland,  varied  with  the  lati- 
tude iu  which  he  found  liiniself  during  his  progi-ess  north- 
wards, but  it  is  right  to  .say  that  he  attributed  this  varia- 
tion to  iniperfecb  reporting,  a  continual  source  of  afflic- 
tion to  eloquent  ])olitieians.  He  admitted  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  was  not  extensive,  and  ventured  as  far 
north  as  Bundaberg,  which  lies  sonic  luindi-eds  of  miles 
south  of  the  tropics.'  in  quest  of  information.  Having 
spent  a  few  hours  there,  he  apparently  considered  his  tropi- 
cal education  complete.  He,  at  any  rate,  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  not  unreasonable  request  put  forward  bv  Queens- 
land for  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  coloured  labor  ques- 
tion, as  it  affects  the  sugar  industry  of  that.  State. 

Ill  the  year  1889  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Queensland  Government  to  report  on  the  sugai-  in- 
dustry, then  threatened  by  extinction  owing  to  tlic  legis- 
lation of  the  impulsive  character  now  appaieiitly  contem- 
plated by  the  Federal  Governmeiil.  The  enquiries  of  this 
Commission  disclosed  such  a  disastrous  state  of  affairs 
that  Sir  Samuel  Griflith.  who  was  at  the  time  in  power, 
and  had  been  strongly  o])posed  to  Kanaka  labour, 
changed  his  opinions,  and  courageously  brought  forward 
fi'esh  legislation.  No  one  can  read  the  manifesto  in  which 
he  announced  his  altered  views  without  feeling  that  the 
alteration  was  brought  about  by  honest  conviction. 

He  introduced  the  Pacific  Islands  Labour  Act.  wliicli 
scem-cs  wise  and  humane  treatment  of  the  Kanaka,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  prevents  him  from  engaging  in  any 
occu])alioii  other  than  field  work  in  eonneclion  with  the 
cultivation  of  cane,  cotton,  rice,  tea.  coffee,  spices,  or 
other  tropical  or  semi-tropical  products.  Under  this  Act 
it  is  not  lawful  to  employ  Polynesians  as  engineers,  engine- 
drivers,  blacksmiths,  sugar  boilers,  sawyers,  bullock- 
drivers,  grooms,  coachmen,  domestic  or  household  servants. 
In  short,  they  are  only  pemiittcd  to  do  work  for  which  they 
are  specially  julapted,  and  which  white  men  will  not.  or 
cannot,  undertake. 

On  the  other  hand,  tiic  jiiaiiter.  niuler  the  sU])('rvisioii 
of  a  Government  protector,  pays  the  Kanaka's  passage  to 
Queensland  and  his  passage  home  at  the  expiration  of  the 
engagement.  He  pays  him  a  stipulated  rale  of  wiiges.  and 
provides  him  witli  specified  elolliing.  and  with  medicine 
and  medical  attendance,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  when  he 
is  sick. 

Soiiio  of  the  evidence  t.ikrii  liy  the  1889  Queensland 
Commission,  witii  resjiect  l^i  the  result  of  the  ill-considered 
legislation  formerly  in  force  on  tiie  Kanaka  question,  is 
interesting  and  instiuetive.  Tlie  Airdmillan  Estate,  for- 
merly employing  "JOO  white  men,  in  addition  to  Kanakas, 
and  capahlo  of  producing  ,3001)  tons  of  sugar  annually,  was 
in  charge  of  a  caretaker. 

Gairloch.  with  a  similar  cajtacilv.  costing  XI  70,(1(10. 
was  also  in  charge  of  a  caretaker. 

Victon.i  Mills,  the  property  of  the  C'oloiii.il  Sugar 
Renning  (,'oiiipany.  with  ."lOIld  Icjiis  capacity,  was  to  be  re- 
moved to  Fiji  in  the  fullowing  October.  The  farmers  in 
the  district,  who  were  growing  'JO,()OI)  Ions  of  cane,  would 
then  have  been  (leiuiyc:l  of  ,i  niarkel,  and  ruin  st.ind 
everyone  connected  willi  the  industry  in  the  face.  In 
reply  to  the  (lUeslion  :  "Is  (,)iieenslanil  in  ,1  position  to  ilo 
without  I'le  sugar  industry,  or  carry  it  on  by  White  labour 
oxelusively  i"  the  ('oiiiinissioneis  rei)lied  :    "In  answcnni; 


this  question  wo  have  to  look  at  all  the  surroundiugB.  The 
cliniatv  north  of  Townsville  is  essentially  tropical.  The 
scrubs  are  impracticable  jungle,  ajul  will  (  ost  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  to  clear.  Further,  immediately  the 
scrub  is  cleared  malaria  arises,  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  Europeans,  as  w;is  found  in  the  construction  of 
the  railway  lino  from  Mourilvan  Plantation  to  tho  Har- 
bour. The  contractor  for  this  line  was  coni[K'llcd  to  aban- 
don tile  attempt  to  carry  on  the  work  by  White  men, 
owing  to  the  heavy  mortality  exjK'ricnced.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  had  ox|)erience  north  of  Towns- 
ville that  the  dense  scrubs  of  the  Barron,  Johnston,  and 
other  rivers,  cannot  be  cleared  by  European  labour." 

The  conclusions  of  the  Queen.sland  Commissioners 
only  serve  to  verify  universal  experience.  While  men 
face  the  malaria  which  lurks  in  tropical  jungles  at  their 
jjcril,  as  the  experience  of  miners  in  Xew  Guinea  lately 
ti-stifies.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  work  of  clearing 
the  jungle  or  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  other  tropical 
products  caiTied  on  without  the  assistance,  more  or  less, 
of  coloured  men. 

At  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  referred 
to,  the  production  of  sugar  in  Queensland  was  about 
."jO.OOO  tons  annually.  Since  then  it  Ikus  giown  to  IGO.OOO 
tons,  in  the  production  of  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  addition  to  Kanakas,  some  20,000  white  men,  it  is 
estimated,  find  employment. 

Tho  Queensland  Government  has  invested  £600.000 
in  advances  under  the  provisions  of  the  Su^ar  Works 
Guarantee  Act.  and  last  year  secured  the  ser\Mces  ol  a 
scientist  of  world-wide  fame,  at  a  very  high  salary,  to 
assist  in  developing  the  work  of  scientific  cultivation.  In 
supjilying  the  .sugar  manufacturers,  the  Queensland  col- 
lieries find  a  market  for  a  large  output  of  coal. 

Queensland  steamers,  stevedores,  carters,  and  wharf 
laborers  find  occupation  in  the  work  of  moving  the  annual 
crop  of.  say.  L'OO.OOO  tons  of  sugai" ;  while  it  is  estimated 
that  tho  supplies  of  floiu-,  maize,  prixluce.  and  gcner.al 
nece.s,sarics,  c;u-ried  north wartls  from  tJic  Southern  St-atcs 
and  Southern  Queensland  to  supply  the  rei|Uirements  ol 
the  North.  re])ix'sent  anotlur  200,000  tons  of  cju-go  annu- 
ally. 

Bundaberg.  M;uy borough.  Mackay.  Cairns.  Gerald- 
Ion,  and  oilier  smaller  towns,  with  a  total  population 
of  at  lea-st  20, 000  people  all  lold.  are  more  or  less,  some  ol 
them  altogether,  dependent  on  this  iiuiustry.  which  is 
even  yet  only  in   its  infancy. 

In  addition  ia  producing  sug.Tj-.  as  the  Northern 
jungle  is  cleared  away,  coffee,  rice,  spices  juul  other  tropi- 
cal j)roducts  are  coming  into  cullivation.  and  millions  ..f 
acres  havo  yet  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  sugar  industry  is  not  spoon-fixl  by  legisl.\live 
jirolection.  and  Queensland  sugar  holds  its  own  in  the 
Southern  Stjitcs.  where  it  meets  on  equal  terms  tho  Ger- 
man-manufactured beet-root,  and  Cliinese.  and  Mauritius 
cane-sugjuv 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Australian  stalt-nieii 
will,  when  they  ac(|uire  a-  knowledge  of  the  facts,  inipcr- 
fi'ctly  set  forth  in  Ibis  article,  in  coniui  I  ion  with  Ihe 
development  of  tropical  cultivation  and  industries.  ;uivst 
lis  progress,  and  w;inlonly  strike  a  blow  M  the  pros|>erilv 
of  Northern  QinHiisl.uid. 

The  impliecl.  if  not  expre.vscd.  undcrslaiiding  on  winch 
Ihe  Stales  entered  the  Ct>iniiioiiW(Mll  h  wa.s  that  the  local 
1  ucnmsljinccs  of  each  would  receive  f;nr  consideration. 
WcsU-rn  Australia  prudcnily  maoe  cerl,iin  express  rcscrv.v 
lions:  ami  it  is  to  be  ho|H-d  thai  Queensland  will  not  have 
occasion  to  bitterly  regret  she  did  not  follow  a  similar 
ccur.se.  and  make  some  special  stipulation  with  regar.l  to 
her  tropic-il  territory.     It  will  1k'  very  unfortuu.ile  if  the 
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Coiiinionwealth  initiates  its  career  by  legislalioii  wliicli 
cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  section  of  its  people,  remote  from  the  centre,  that, 
through  ignorance  or  undue  haste,  their  confidence  has 
been  betrayed  and  their  interests  ignored. 

Queensland  is  the  only  Australian  colony  which  has 
made  an  honest  attempt  to  de^il  with  coloured  lalx)urinsucli 
a  fashion  ;us  to  prevent  its  entering  into  competition  in  any 
occupation  suitable  for  White  men  to  follow.  Outside 
field-work  in  tropical  ai-eas,  the  Kanaka  cannot  affect  the 
wages  question,  nor,  while  he  is  confined  to  such  woi  k,  necrl 
there  be  any  serious  apprehension  that  lie  will  taint  the 
Auglo-S.tson  blood  by  intermarriage. 

In  Queensland,  alt  aliens  ai'c  debaiTcd  access  to 
the  gold-fields,  and  the  Chinese,  under  thesi,-  ciicum- 
stances,  preferring  a  warm  climate,  practically  confine 
themselves  to  the  far  North,  where  they  find  profitable 
occupation  in  the  cultivation  of  bananas  and  tropical 
fruits,  and  escape  playful  attention  in  the  shape  of  abus,; 
and  brickbats  with  which  some  mcnibei-s  of  the  superior 
Anglo-Saxon  race  ai-e  accustomed  to  greet  them  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Southern  States  aliens  com- 
pete in  evei-y  occupation  with  White  people,  and  if  legis- 
lation against  this  competition  is  necessary,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable that  the  Queenslander  should  invite  the  Vic- 
torian and  New  South  Welshman  to  begin  at  home,  and 
remove  the  beam  from  his  own  eye,  before  attempting  to 
operate  on  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  his  neighbour. 

Leaving  the  Queensland  aiul  any  local  aspect  of  the 
racial  question  on  one  side,  it  remains  for  Australian 
statesmen  to  say  wliat  is  to  be  the  fate  of  a  million  of 
square  miles  of  Australian  territory  in  the  tropics.  In 
addition  to  rich  mineral  and  pastoral  resources,  the  coun- 
try is  endowed  with  navigable  rivers,  a  rainfall  averaging 
on  the  coast  50  inches  and  upwards,  and  soil  which  will 
produce  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  arrowroot,  and 
tropical  fruits  of  every  description.  A  portion  of  this 
territory,  some  400,000  square  miles,  was  claimed  in  1863 
by  South  Australia  on  the  grounds  of  "gi'eat  and  success- 
ful exertions  in  explorations."  The  claim  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  coveted 
area  duly  handed  over  to  the  South  Australians.  After 
holding  it  for  neai'ly  40  years,  and  making  a  few  half- 
hearted attempts  to  utilise  it,  their  politicians,  apparently 
itshamcd  of  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  have  aiTived  al 
the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  that  the  best  course 
now  to  adopt  is  to  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  relieve 
them  of  their  trust.  It  has  never  been  the  custom  of 
men  of  British  extraction  to  turn  back  in  the  face  of 
difficulties,  but  if  the  policy  of  the  Comonwealth  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  example  of  South  Australia,  and  the  un- 
reasoning clamour  for  a  "White  Aiistralia,"  our  tropical 
territoi-y  must  relapse  into  and  remain  a  desert,  and  it 
would  be  far  better  to  hand  it  back  at  once  to  the  Imperial 
Government. 

Australia  could  then  wash  her  hands  of  any  direct 
,share  in  the  "White  man's  burden,  '  and  confine  her  j)opu- 
lation,  and  her  territory,  to  latitudes  where  coloured  men 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and  are  not  likely  to  intrude. 

A  more  creditable  and  reasonable  alternative  would 
be  to  establish  a  colour  line  of  latitude,  north  of  which, 
under  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Polynesian  Labour 
Act,  with  respect  to  lawful  occupation,  coloured  labour 
could  be  employed. 

South  of  this  line,  without  offensively  slamming  the 
door  in  the  face  of  coloured  men,  occupation  of  any  des- 


cription   deemed  desirable  for  White  iiieii,   might  be  re- 
i-erved  to  them  exclusively. 

1  n  whatever  fashion  the  question  may  be  handled,  the 
request  put  forward  by  Queensland  is  for  investigation,  de- 
liberation and  fair  consideration,  for  an  industry  which 
cannot  be  abolished  without  shattering  Queensland's  pro- 
sjjerity. 

The  value  attached  to  the  sugar  industry  by  foreign 
countries  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  tliat  Gemiany  and 
France  spend  respectively  two  millions  and  one  million 
and  a  half  sterling  annually,  to  foster  it. 

If  the  industry  is  destroyed  in  Queensland,  Australia 
will  have  to  draw  its  supplies  in  foreign  vessels,  either 
trnni  European  bounty-fed  sources,  or  tropical  countries, 
where  no  restrictions  exist  as  to  the  employment  of  black 
labour. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  the  consumption  of  sugar, 
grown  and  manufactured  in  China  or  the  Mauritius,  where 
coloured  labour  is  absolutely  uncontrolled,  should  afford 
more  satisfaction  to  the  fanatics  on  this  question,  than  the 
use  of  the  home-grown  article,  in  connection  with  which 
the  employment  of  coloured  labour  is  strictly  minimised, 
and  profitable  employment  found  for  thousands  of  White 
people. 

The  vague  talk  of  protecting  the  industry  by  Customs 
duty  is  not  worth  serious  consideration.  Such  a  duty 
would  be  as  inoperative  as  the  existing  duties  on  bread- 
stuffs  in  Australia,  which,  notwithstanding  heavy  import 
duties,  have  fallen  in  price  to  the  level  of  the  world's 
market,  as  all  articles  do  when  the  production  exceeds 
home  consumption. 

'llie  auth  is,  that,  underlying  the  whole  question, 
arc  certain  natural  laws,  which  decree  that  there  is  one 
climate  and  country  for  the  White  man,  and  another  for 
the  coloured. 

It  is  said  that  no  White  Race  on  the  plains  of  India 
has  survived,  without  mlioduction  of  fresh  blood,  more 
than  thiee  generations,  and  no  Englishman  attempts  to 
rear  his  family  on  these  plains. 

Medical  and  scientific  men  arc  already  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  coastal  climate  of  tue  Queensland 
tropics  on  the  physique  of  children  born  in  the  State. 

Settlement,  however,  has  not  been  long  enough  in 
existence  to  admit  of  adequate  data  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  nor  is  space  available  for  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  this  article. 

Climatic  limitations  did  not  altogether  escape  Mr. 
IJanon's  attention  in  Queensland,  as  in  one  of  his  speeches 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "the  question  was  not  to 
be  solved  by  legislation.  Natural  forces  were  much 
stronger  than  members  of  Pai-liament.  They  might  think 
a  good  deal  of  the  Acts  they  passed,  but  Almighty  Nature 
made  hay  of  them  vei-y  soon," 

Unfortunately  no  indication  can  be  gathered  from 
the  nature  of  the  legislation  foreshadowed  that  the  "hay- 
making '  propensities  of  "Almighty  Nature'  are  likely  to 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  feared  rather  that  in  dealing  with  the 
question  the  exigencies  of  party  politics  will  predominate, 
and  that,  at  the  outset  of  the  career  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  seeds  of  disaffection  and  bitterness  will  be 
sown  in  the  minds  of  those  w-ho  occupy  one  of  its  most 
important  provinces. 
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Our 
Apologies. 


\Vk  (iui>  our  riiuliTs  uii  rxpliuiat  imi  iif 
a  siiit^ular  hut  lU'Vc-rtlicii-ss  uiiloriiiv- 
alilc  lupsr  ill  our  !iL->t  issui'.  .\iiuiiiK 
oMu'i-  "notos"  intended  for  i)uhli<'atiun 
HcTc  .SDMI.'  iiiUM-ostinK  paragraphs  (■xtrai'ti<l  from  77i<  Tiiii-s 
of  18(11-  portion  of  a,  scrii's  rcpuhlishcd  by  that  or^an  in 
some  of  its  liK)l  is-suos.  Th(>  introductory  paragraph  to  tlnw 
extracts  was  omitted  from  our  columns:  and,  as  two  of  those 
of  a  century  af;o  cann-  immediadly  under  a  panmraph  of 
"to-day."  the  whole  presented  a  .somewhat  bewildering  discon- 
nection, by  tthicli  it  was  nuule  to  appear  that  certain  Papal 
coninienl.s  of  the  IHtli  century  wi-re  applied  to  .some  aristo- 
cratic eccentricities  of  the  lUtii  centurv. 


politico? 

The  I'lIK    .Melbourne   cone.spoudeiit    of   the    Ihiity 

Functions      l' IkjkiiiIi  refers  to  .some  "indid)itable  signs  of 
of  an  disruption   in   the   ranks  of  tlie   Opposition." 

Opposition  molding:  -  ■Tlie  nu)re  loyal  :ullierents  of  .Mr. 
Leader,  Keid  were  keenly  disappointed  at  what  they 
termed  the  riiilk  and  water'  attitude  of  Sir 
William  .McMillan,  who  led  tlii'  forces  during  the  time  that 
the  reguhir  leader  was  absent  from  his  post  in  Sydney.  Accord- 
ing to  the.se  members.  Sir  William  McMillan  did  not  take  full 
advantage  of  liis  opportunities."  Tliis  coiMiiient,  wliethir  it 
comes  from  the  correspoiuh'iit  or  from  the  members  whom  he 
prof(\sses  to  quote,  is  a  distinctly  unjust  oiu' ;  for  Sir  William 
.McMillan's  exercise  of  judgment  ius  acting  Leader  of  the  Oppo 
sitioii  has  been  everything  that  is  statesmanlike  and  politic  He 
is,  we  liappen  to  know,  strongly  of  opinion  that  thi'  fabh-  of 
"The  Woif  and  the  .Sheplierd"  has  a  distinct  application  to  the 
leadership  of  an  Opjjosition  ;  iuiLsiniich  as  lie  believes  that  the 
course  of  conduct  most  likely  to  l)e  successful  is  that  wliic-h 
inspires  confidence  by  ab.stiiining  from  \innecessary  criticism 
when  everything  goes  well,  by  even  assisting  a  (Jovernmeiit 
where  their  action  can  be  approved,  and  only  resorting  xo 
opposition  and  expressions  of  want  of  confidence  when  a  real 
case  of  maladministration  or  objectionable  legislation  is  pn- 
.sented.  The  practice  of  some  leaders  in  the  State  Parliaments 
of  carrying  on  a  systcMiiatic  course  of  nagging  and  fault-finding 
is  (piite  contrary  to  tln'  practice  adopted  by  the  higher  type  nt 
Knglish  politicians;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  where  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  as  a  ruli'  conciliatory 
and  helpful,  tlieeffect  of  a  deteriiiiiied  criticism  and  opposition, 
when  a  real  cause  arises,  is  much  more  likely  to  rally  one's 
own  forci's  and  to  draw  support  from  the  Ministerial  side. 
.because  it  is  tlien  seen  that  the  motive  is  not  one  of  mechanical 
disapproval  for  the  mere  sake  of  disap|iroving,  but  a  genuine 
case  of  condemnation  of  sometliiiig  genuinely  oh  jecl  ional)'e. 
It  will,  we  think,  l)e  sei'ii  very  sluutly  by  those  Opposition 
meml>ers  who  have  complained  of  .Sir  William  IMc.Miilan's  con- 
duct that  .Mr.  Ueid  liimself.  notwithstanding  the  coui-se 
which  he  may  have  adopted  in  the  State  Parliament,  is  nor 
going  to  lend   hiinsi  If  to  the  more  tritling  type  of  leadership 

which  some  of  these  gentlemen  desire  and  e.\|)<'el   him  to  adopt. 

•  *  « 

Apropos      of      this      project.        a     ((urespon 

Sir  John        '''^"'       signing       himself       "Eucia"       wrote 

Forrest's        '"     *'"■'     ■i"J't'<     (JLiy     -8).    taking      excep 

Transconti-    ''""    *"   ^''    ''"hn    Kmri'st  s    si  di'imnt     thai 

ncntal  *''*'    proposed     Port    August  a-Kalgoorhe     rait 

Railway.        "".^   "'"  "•'>'i"rtl.v  pay  interest  on  its  eosi    " 

No    memhir   of  either    I'edeial    Chamber 
is  (according  to   '  Kucia")  in  a  position   to  make  siiih  a  state 
ment.      '■.Many     who    have    lived   years   in    the   country     lying 
betwei'ii  Streaky  Hay  and   Knela,  ami  ulioaii'  Hell  aci|Uainled 
with     the     coiiiiliy     slill    further    wisl      to     Kalgoorlie.     know 
better  than    thai    "      III-   speaks  <<(  llii'   intervening  loiiiii  i\ 
between    Kalgooriii'    and    Porl     Augusta      as    "a    great     gap    el 
uiiiiphabileil   primeval    eoiinlry.     wineh     is    so    iliy    that     blacks 
seldom  venture  over  it."        Ii    i..  but    fair  (o  ■-ay   Ihal    "'l'!inl,i" 
goes   on   to   .'idvoeali'    the   "naliiial  eiillet"      by    rail   to    Ksper 
mice     Hay      which     suggests    I  he     existenee    nl     ii     <  empil  it  i\  i' 

"axe." 

•  •  • 

Another    corresponilent     r'Yardea'i    wrote    i.lMiiuary     "JHi 
to  the  S.A.   Itiiii.ilii   that    "if  (he  biiilrhng  of  the   line  is  bused 


Oil  the  siippositiuii  that  any  substantial  return  ii>  likely  to  be 
derived  from  the  venture  during  lliis  or  the  next  generatioD, 
the  taxpayers  of  Australia  will  be  grievously  deceived."  He 
sjieaks  of  the  country  belH<'»-ii  Port  Augusta  and  Kalgrx)rlie 
as  "a  long  stretch  of  watirhss.  inferior,  and  practically  un- 
settled country." 

Ileferring  to  the  routi-  advocated,  he  says  :  From  Adelaide 
to  Port  Augusta  by  rail  is  i.'iO  miles,  from  Port  Augusta  (o 
Tarcoola  is  about  '2^M  miles,  thi'iice  to  Ku<la  lat  the  border 
of  the  two  States)  is  about  310  miles,  from  KucIa  to  Kal- 
goorlie is  about  4.".0  miles;  and  from  Kalgoorlie  to  Pertli  ir 
:)(;.■.  miles,"  This  is  a  total  run  of  I'^'M  miles;  and  "Yurdea" 
adds:  "A  pretty  long  journey  that,  to  undei^ake.  over  some 
of  the  driest,  most  uninter<>sting,  and  unjirolitable  country  in 
all    .\ustralia." 

'liie  whole  cjuestion  will,  no  doubt,  be  fully  discussed  in 
the  I'ederal  Parliament,  .iiid  these  opinions  ai<.  ipioted.  for 
what  they  are  woirth,  against  tlio  other  side,   as  put  by  Sir 

.liihn  Forrest. 

•  •  • 

\    roitiiKsi'ONDKNT,    who    knows    what    ho    is 
The  Trans-    talking  about,  writes  us  as  follows;  — 
Continental         'Sir  John  Forrest  recently  made  a  stato- 
B^    «**^         ment.  in  tlie  Commonwealth  House  of  Repre- 
ProfltS.  sentatives,    to    tile     elfcct     that     the   Trans- 

continental Railway  from  Port  Augusta  to  Kalgoorlie  would 
produce  a  -saying  in  the  freight  of  a  bullock,  from  the  east  to 
the  west  of  .'Vustralia,  of  Cti,  Now.  the  normal  freight  of  a 
bullock  from  Newcastle  or  Sydney  to  Freiiiaiitle  is  i."4,  and. 
assuming  the  charge  from  Fieniantle  to  Kalgoorlie  to  be  LI. 
ami  the  cost  of  insurance  for  the  whole  of  the  journey  to  be 
another  LI,  we  get  a  total  freight  by  sea  and  rail  of  tti ;  and 
the  time  of  traiKsit  by  this  route  would  be  Id  to  I'll  days. 
.\ssumiiig  that  the  proposed  overland  line  would  adopt  the 
long-journey  rates  of  the  New  South  Wales  railways  land  it 
certainly  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  carry  for  less), 
the  cost  by  train  would  be  C-J  per  he;id.  The  time  of  transit, 
allowing  for  rests,  according  to  the  I'nited  Stat<s  law,  uxuhl 
be  about  ten  ilays,  so  that  the  fodder  and  attendance  of  both 
journeys  would  be  the  ,sainc  Where  the  saving  of  i'G  is  to 
come  in  it  is  difficult  to  say.  unless  the  new  route  can  carry 
tlie  stock  for  absolutely  notJiing." 

"Sir  .John's  calculations,  or  thosi'  of  his  infermants,  will 
need  careful  checking." 


Xitcraturc. 

Is    Till    inie.N   review    of  this   author's  latest 
Max   O'Rell.     mnel,   Ihi    /i'mi/.i/  //i.//i;e -.^.    •(  •■innii,  the  fol- 
lowing    critical       baekhamler'     occurs:    -    ll 
i^  indeed  an  amusing  volume,  and  it   might   have  luvii  written 
in    much    worse   ta.st<\      Only    here   and    there   liii    the   chapter 
on  "Maxims  for  the  Man  in  Love."  for  exaiiplei  does  the  author 
forget  his  deliiMcy  ami  let  his  humor  descend  to  ele  aji  inanity.  " 
•  •  • 

Till       Tiiifs      devotes     a     short      review      to 

The  Sir   .lohii    tjuiek's   and    .Mr.    Kobert    (Jarran's 

Annotated      wmk  on  the  Constitution.      It   speaks  of  it  as 

Constitution,  a    "■monument    of    history.'    aililing .  "In    a 

volume  of  nearly   IttOO  i>ages.    I>r.  tjuiek  and 

.Mr.    tlairan    have    eolleiled,    with    p:itienre    and    eiilhusiavm. 

ever.N    sort    of    information,    legal    and     historical,     which    can 

throw    light    on    the    new     measure.     The    book    has    evidently 

hi'en  a  labor  ot  lovi»." 

•  •  • 

Collector's  "'"'  '"I'  I'""''    f'"'  erigiiial  editieilf.  (apart 

Literature.         from     the     most      valuable     ."shakespenn- 

folios^  seems  to  have  been  n>aclied  lately, 

wMeii  a  lirsi   e, III  inn  of  Hunyan's  t'ihjrini's  I'rif/itM  (I(j78>,   was 

^olil  in  London  for  Ll  \7''. 

.Ipr"pe.«  of  (his  book.  Tli-  Tinu\  »t«l<'s  that  Maeanlay,  in 
his  Memoir  of  Hunyaii,  w  rilleii  in  '•'il,  declared  that  not  a  singli- 
copy  of  the  lii-st  eilitien  was  kiiown  to  be  in  i'xist<-nce.  The 
fimt  bid  for  tlii.i  valuabli>  one  appeara  to  liovo  been  ono  of  t'KKI, 
(he  next  i.'."i()().  and  tlien  a  series  of  steps  upward  to  t'KXHl. 
I'roin  which  then'  \vi'i-e  only  three  other  bidders,  until  the  sum 
wi-  have  mentioned  was  rearlio<l. 
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Rudyard 
Kipling. 


Mr.  Kipling  has  failed  in  a  suit  against 
»  Now  York  piiblislior  for  brcacli  of  copy- 
right. The  Jiidgo  of  tlio  Unil.'d  >Stat<\s 
Circuit  Court  withdrew  the  case  from  tho  jury  and  directed 
a  iuiii>iuit.  which  «;us,  of  coui-se,  ill  favour  of  thi'  d<'fi'ndant.s. 


"Uncle  Tom's     "^  lecturer  in  tlie  United  States,  spoak- 
Cabin."  '"S  recently  at  Newton,  Mass.,  the  last 

liomo  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  declareil 
that  her  great  work  was  tho  roost  vicious  book  that  ever  appear- 
ed. He  considered  that  it  precipitat^'d  the  war,  and  made  the 
North  believe  nothing  but  the  worst  of  iue  South.  He  spoke 
of  tlie  book  as  an  appalhug,  awful,  and  criminal  mistake. 


Commercial  an^  3n^u5tl•ial. 

AisiiiALi.v  lia.1,  so  far,  been  singularly  free 
from  the  operations  of  trusts,  combines,  and 
Combines,  monopolies,  so  common  in  the  United  States. 
In  surveying  the  various  industries  which  have  been  estab- 
lished witliin  its  shores,  whether  manufacturing  or  distribu- 
tive, it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  one  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  trust.  In  some  of  the  chief  cities,  as  in  Sydney, 
there  have  been  local  combinations  for  the  |)urpose  of  keeping 
up  the  price  of  bread,  when  wheat  has  been  at  certain  rates; 
and  there  have  been  local  tradesman's  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  prices  at  fixed  levels.  But  these  are  petty, 
inefficient  attempts  to  keep  prices  above  a  level  wliich  they 
w  ould  reach  under  the  dire  influence  of  competition ;  though 
ihcy  have  been  sufificieutly  effective  for  a  time  to  show  us  how 
unpleasant  monopolies  may  become. 


capital.   The  profits  for  the  year  were  £2,274,000:  the  highest 
on   record,   with   the   exception   of   those   of  tho  Standard   Oil 

Trust. 

*  «  • 

T/mj    C'aipcnicr    u)ul    Builder    (London)    re- 

The  ceutly  coiitainod  an  article  on  "The  Workman 

Australian      in  .\u.straliisia,"  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 

Workman,      gnatrst  proof  to  the  Duke  of  York  during  his 

Australian  tour,  of  the  moral,  social,  and  In- 
dustrial well-being  of  tlie  colonists,  will  be  'the  unique  com- 
fort and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  workmen  at  the  Anti- 
podes" ;  and  it  makes  a  reference  to  some  economist  (whose 
identity  we  are  not  aware  of)  who  went  to  study  the  question 
of  the  life  of  the  manual  workman  in  Oceana,  and  who  after- 
wards declared  that  Australia  is  the  workman's  paradise.  The 
article  in  ()Ui\stioii  deals  in  detail  with  the  hours  of  labor,  with 
the  goodly  .supply  of  holidays,  with  the  wages  and  the  condi- 
tions of  labour;  and  it  goes  on  to  show  the  cheapness  of  living 
ill  the  various  colonies,  expressing  the  opinion  that  "at  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  an  excellent  and  copious  ("copious"  is  dis- 
tinctly effective  in  this  conneetion)  meal  can  be  hatl  at  a 
damage  to  one's  pocket  of  sixpence  only."  Tho  writer  points 
out  that  Australians  "eat  more  meat  than  do  tho  inhabitants 
of  any  other  country,  namely,  2;>1  pounds  per  year  for  each  in- 
habitant ;  whilst  in  Knglaud  the  amount  consumed  per  liead 
is  only  109  pounds  yearly."  In  regard  to  other  commodities, 
we  are  told  (hat  tea  and  sugar  are  consumed  by  the  Australian 
to  an  extent  which  is  2o  per  cint.  more  than  that  by  the  aver- 
age Englishman.  We  have  never  considered  that  the  Aus- 
tralian workman  (those,  at  least,  who  mean  business)  had  much 
to  grumble  at. 


Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  absence,  so  far,  of 
these  organisations  in  Australia,  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
various  colonial  tariffs  have  prevented  fixed  scales  of  prices 
throughout  the  States.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that, 
before  very  long,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  new  order  of  things 
may  be  to  introduce  to  us  the  American  trust  in  its  most 
injurious  form.  In  the  absence  of  great  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, this  may  not  be  immediately  iKJSsible;  but  it  is  quite 
feasible  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  special  importation 
of  certain  linos  of  goods  may  combine  to  keep  up  rates ;  especi- 
ally where  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  monopolistic 
agencies;  and  thus,  for  a  time,  until  the  natural  law  of  compe- 
tition can  take  effect,  we  may  have  higher  prices  in  certain 
directions.  But,  of  course,  these  things  will  always  ulti- 
mately find  their  ojrn  level. 

One  of  the  dangers  we  shall  have  to  face  in  the  future, 
and  one  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  remedy,  is  combina- 
tion elsewhere  amongst  manufacturers  of  goods  for  which  we 
supply  a  large  market.  The  only  reme<ly  in  such  cases  is 
local  manufacture;  but  tliis  cannot  always  be  brought  about 
speedily,  and  rarely  without  large  capital.  We  have  had 
some  experience  in  Australia  of  the  effects  of  an  American 
combine,  in  the  Standard  oil  trust ;  w  Inch  has  rai.sed  prices  and 
permitted  the  establishment  of  a  local  industrj-.  Now  we  have 
another  in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  company  to  control  the 
woollen  manufacturing  trade  of  England,  in  which  we  have  a 
very    di'stinct  interest. 

It  is  reported  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
establisliment  of  a  company  to  take  up  tho  various  great 
businesses  of  J.  and  J.  Baldwin,  of  Halifax;  R.  II.  Barker 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Wakefield;  Foster  and  Clay,  of  Somerby 
Bridge;  John  Whitmore  and  Co.,  of  Leicester;  and  Wood 
and  Biirtt,  of  Holmfirth,  York.sIiire.  These  firms  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fingering,  knitting,  and  hosiery  wools; 
and  the  new  company  will  awjuire  many  valuable  trade  marks, 
including  the  celebrated  "Beehive"  brand  of  fingering  wool. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  wool  sent  home  raw  from  AuB- 
trala-sia  will  thus  be  sent  back  to  us  for  local  use,  at  a  price 
which  will  afford  a  high  rate  of  profit.  Cannot  something 
be  done  to  turn  this  new  development  to  our  own  account  by 
working  up  our  raw  material  locally?  As  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  a  big  combination,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
firm  of  J.  and  P.  Coates,  the  great  sewing-cotton  house,  has 
recently  declared  a  dividend  equivalent  to  oO  per  cent,  on  its 


A  MOVEMENT  was  recently  set  on  foot  for  con- 
Official  necting  Sydney  and  Melbourne  by  telephone. 
Estimates.  There  seemetl  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
ot  expei^ts  that  conversation  can  be  carried 
on  over  tho  intervening  distance  of  (300  miles ;  and  it  has  been 
estimated  tliat  the  cost  of  erecting  the  wires  and  other  neces- 
sary apjiaratus  would  be  £30,000.  So  far,  so  good  ;  but  some 
official  wiseacres  have  had  the  temerity  to  assume  the  omni- 
.scient,  and  estimate^ — with  the  same  eonfidenei-  witli  wlueli  tliey 
calculat.o  the  cost  of  the  w  ii'e  and  other  concrete  re<juirement;s 
— the  annual  return  upon  the  outlay,  i.e.,  the  muiiber  of  per- 
sons who  will  use  the  telephone,  ajid  the  length  of  time  it  will 
be  occupied  by  them.  This  is  expert  pre.siiinption  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  iuid  it  reminds  us  of  the  scientific  estimate  referred  to 
by  iiuckle  as  to  the  aver;ige  number  of  suicitles  per  annum 
and  the  proportion  of  letters  that  arc  posted  unstampetl.  J^'or 
the  latter  c;dculatious  there  is  some  data,  but  for  the  tele- 
phone estiniat<^  tliere  is  none,  and  tho  calculation  is  a  veritable 
farce. 

The  interest  on  £30,000  would  (,at  3  per  cent.)  be  £'J00  per 
annum,  iuid  the  maintenance  and  service  at  both  ends  should 
certainly  not  he  more  than  £1,0(X)  per  annum.  The  ofHeinI 
estimate  is  that  a  loss  w  ould  bo  involved  of  £700  per  annum  ; 
that  is  to  say,  (hat  there  would  not  be  a  revenue  of  more  than 
£12U0  per  annum. 

Business  men  woiikl  w illingly  give  ■'>».  for  five  minutes'  con- 
versjition ;  so  that,  if  only  ten  minute's  out  of  evei-y  hour  of  a 
twelve-hour  day  were  occupied,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  there 
would  be  a  re\enue  of  £6  a  day,  or  over  £2<)(K)  a  year.  This 
estimate  is  a  vei-j-  low  one;  and  we  agree  with  Sir  Win.  Lyno 
when  he  says  tliat  "the  traffic  would  soon  develop."  This  is  an 
adniirablo  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  hide-bound  official 
mind  attempts  to  frustrate  any  jjioposed  innovation. 


/IDisccUaiicoui?. 

It    is   not     generally     known — attention    has 
Science  in      lately  been  drawn  to  it  in  a  Belfast  (Ireland) 
Australia.       newspaper — that    astronomical    science    pos- 
sesses an  enthusiastic  and  successful  disciple 
ill   the  iiersdii  of  Mr.   Wni.  Tebhutt,   of  Windsor,  New  South 
Wales.  Years  ago  ho  constructed  a  private  observatory  in  that 
old,  but  .somewhat  out-of-the-way,  township,  and  it  is  now  re- 
cognised by  quite  a  number  of  astronomical  journals  in  Eng- 
land, America,  France,  and  Germany.     It  is  an  illustration  of 
thv.i   fact    that    w  i'    need    somelimes    to   go    abroad    to    learn    of 
the  thinga  which  have  been  for  years  lying  under  our  nose. 
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Thb  local  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  a  Npw 
History        South    Wales   district   has   heen   coriiplaiiiiiie 

and  the  "f  the  presence  i:ii  the  librarj-  of  the  local 
Priesthood,  "^eliool  of  Arts  of  a  novel  hy  Joseph  HoekiiiK, 
railed  the  I'uriile  Unbe.  The  ground  of  the 
ciiniphiint  was  a  dialoniie  (which  appisirs  in  one  of  its  chapters) 
hetween  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  over  the  (liMfh 
faith  of  the  foriM<>r.  The  priest  in  (|nestion  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  .Minister  for  Kdncation  to  tlie  presence  of  this 
novel,  and  asked  for  its  ninoval  "at  once."  This  is  a  deliherate 
attempt  to  i:itroduce  the  principle  of  the  Indi'x  Kxpurga- 
torius  into  our  frex?  in.sbitutions,  and  calls  for  inmii'diati'  and 
unconditional  condemnation.  So  far,  this  one-eyed  pa.stor  has 
not  objected  to  tho  "Aiastor  Christian,"  Ranke's  "History  of 
tUe  Popes,"  Fronde's  "Council  of  Trent,"  Kroude's  History 
(vol.  2),  Sydney  Smith's  "Peter  Plyndey's  Letters,"  or  Ma<;au- 
lay's  I'iisays — all  of  which  hooks,  or  parts,  are  con- 
tained in  tho  same  country  institution.  It  is  observahle, 
too,  that  other  books  in  the  same  library,  in  which  Hoinan 
Catholicism  is  extolled,  have  not  been  objected  to,  thounb 
Lingai-d's  "History  of  Kngland"  is  there  ;  but  that  is  a  horse  of 
another  colour! 

It  is  said  that  the  secretary  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  <|Ues- 
tion  has,  in  an  evidently  liberal  spirit,  invited  the  Rev. 
Father  to  place  in  the  library  any  literature  which  might 
serve  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  literature  ohjecti'd  to, 
and  so  render  the  intellectual  and  theological  atumsplxMc 
bearable  to  the  membi'rs  of  his  creed;  but  the  Father  has 
declined  the  invitation. 

We  wonder  whether  the  Rev.  Father  has  applied  his  mind 
to  a  consideration  of  the  <iuestion  as  to  where  his,  or  anybody 
else's,  intervention  would  end  if  he  were  allowed  to  manage 

things? 

»  ft  * 

The     Duke    of      We  learn    thni  i<;h    the    Knglisli    papers 
York   in  that  the  disappointment  of  the  Queens- 

Queensland,  land  people  at  the  change  of  programme 
hy  the  Royal  party,  from  vi.si ting  that  .State  in  the  ■Opliir.  '  to 
doing  so  by  rail,  wa-s  so  great  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
actually  left  Government  House,  and  proceeded  by  the  Govern- 
ment yacht  "Lucinda"  sonu'  distance  down  the  river,  in  order 
to  come  up  again  and  laud,  "exactly  as  they  w(mld  have  done 
from  tho  Ophir.'  "  It  wjus,  in  fact,  a  ea.se  of  what  children  would 
call  'pretending";  and  tho  additional  trouble  was  good-natnr 
ecllv  taken,  in  order  tliat  the  IJrisbalie  people  sbou'd  not  con- 
sider  ihcmselvos  unfairly  treated  bj-  the  Royal  visitors.  Such 
a  iii(>\  eiiii'nt.  under  such  eir<-Mmstanei's,  has  a  humonius  side. 


Cheap 
Advice. 


\  short  time  ago  a  patent  Tneilicine  pro- 
prietor issued  to  every  householder  of 
I  he  United  King<lom  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  fortune,  and 
invited  everyone  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  he  slimdil 
do  with  it:  of  course,  offering  a  pri/.i'  for  the  solution  which 
Mr.  Carn<>gi<'  should  approve.  Sonn-  I."), (]()()  suggestions  were 
receive<l  -only  about  201)  suggested  the  erection  of  libraries, 
but  over  12,1100  amount»>d  to  an  invitation  to  give  a  larg>'  part 
of  it  to  the  answerer  of  the  nucstion.  It  is  said  that  nearly 
1.500  widows  and  orphan.s  asked  for  help,  and  the  remaimli-r 
of  the  answers  were,  we  understand,  of  as  varinns  a  cbaraclir 
a.s  thev  were  amusing. 


Public 
Betting;. 


A  debati'  took  place  very  recently  in  the 
House  irf  Lords  on  this  subject.  wln'U  the 
[{isho])  of  Hereford  move<l  for  a  Seleet 
Cnmniitlee  to  empiire  into  thi>  increase  ol 
public  betting  amongst  all  chi.sses,  and  to  report  as  to  whether 
any  legislative  measure's  were  possible  and  expi-dient  for 
clu'cking  the  abuse.  The  motion  wsw  supported  hy  the  Itishop 
of  London  and  the  Ar<-lil>iRhop  of  Canterbury  ;  hot  Lord  Sidis 
bury  cnnie  forward  in  tho  inlerest.s  of  practical  statesmanship. 
H(>sai(l  that  his  sympathies  and  fe<dingH  wit<>  with  the  mover-* 
of  tho  resolution,  but  that  ho  hesitated  to  follow  with  great 
confidence  the  recommendations  thi'y  had  nuule.  He  ri'adily 
admitted  the  growth  of  belting,  hut.  he  said  be  could  not  nrhml 
that    bocau.s<>  the  evil  was  a  great  one,  they  ought  to  do  soiie> 


thing,  even  if  they  know  they  could  not  succeed.  He  wished 
Willi  others  to  stop  the  general  practice  of  betting,  but  he 
thought  tho  supporters  of  tlu-  motion  should  coiusider  they  were 
undertaking  a  businews  of  i-normous  magnitude;  that  they 
wore  going  against  the  feelings  and  desircis  of  a  vast  mass  of 
people;  and  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the  result* 
of  this  erusadi-  would  bo  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
undert4>ok  it.  Ho  refused  to  accept  any  responsibility  on  behalf 
of  the  (iovernment  or  of  any  future  Government,  and  would 
not  undertake  to  give  h-gislative  effect  to  any  recommendations 
toe  eommitt<>e  might  make. 

•  •  • 

X  Dr.  Ludwig  .Moml  is  the  inventor  of  a 
More  'x^*'  E'"''  which,  it  is  said,    will   furnish 

Progress.  power  and  heat  at  the  rate  of  about  two- 

pence p«;r  thousand  cubic  feet.  It  is  some 
guarantt'e  lor  the  practical  nature  of  the  invention  that  a  Bill 
has  liis-n  intriKlueed  into  the  Hottse  of  Commons,  authorizing 
a  company  to  supply  manufacturers  with  the  new  gas. 

•  •  • 

.^n  article  in  "Transport"  shows  that  the 
Train  general  result  of  a  comparison  bptwe<-n 

Travelling.  Uritish  and  .\meriean  train  sp«-<ls  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that,  as  a  whole,  those  of 
Kngland  are  (|uicker  than  those  of  the  American  Bervio<».  It, 
however,  shows  that  the  shortest  journeys  are  not  the  most 
rapid  in  America,  and  that  very  great  speed  is  soinetimefl  main- 
tained upon  the  vi  ry  long  journeys. 

•  » 

A  Parliamentary  paper,   issued  in  May. 
Farm  shows  that  tho  total  niinihi-r  of  buihlings 

Burning.  burnt  in  South  .-Vfrica  from  .lune,  1900, 

to  January,  1901.  including  farm  build- 
ings, mills,  oottages,  and  hovels,  Ls  03-1.  The  month  of  Novem- 
ber shows  no  h>ss  than  220,  and  October  189.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  no  reason  is  given  for  the  destruction  is  the 
ca.se  of  Christian  De  Wet's  fann  near  Roo<leval.  Pi-rhaps  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  is  a  sufficient  rea.son. 
«  •  • 

The  .Vein  York  Sun  of  the  12th  May.  the 
The  most  Irish  of    .-Vmeriean    papers,    n^og- 

Libcl  on  the        nises  that  the  Irish  cause  is  not  helped. 
King.  but  hindered,  by  such  libels  a.s  that  which 

hius  cau.sed  so  much  .stir  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  It  warns  it«  Dublin  friends  that  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy in  America  for  "the  publication  of  .so  foul  and  wanton 
an  attack,  constituting,    as    it    dooa.  a  violation  of  all  public 

decency." 

•  •  ■ 

Fre-sh  attempt,*  have  h.en  made  in  the 
Uegislative         Hou,s<>  of  Lords  to    n'gulnte    tho    Ki|Uor 
Sobriety.  trade  hy  a  complete  reform  of  the  licen- 

sing arrangenuMits,  Lord  Sidishur>-.  who 
pos,s(>«ses  so  much  practic.il  wisdom,  and  has  liv.nl  to  s<-e  so 
many  legislative  experiments  come  back  in  boomerang  f.i.siiion 
upon  their  authors,  earnestly  entreated  their  lordships  to 
think  of  the  guidance  they  hail  n^ceived  from  time  to  time  from 
experience,  and  to  distru.st  the  exhortations  which  merely  c.inw 
liom  /••al,  from  |lhil■lnthl^>I>v  anl  fn\Mi  loi^i^nid.  il  ;itl  ■irh'o.-nt 
Lord  Rosebery,  whoso  wisdom  is  not  alw.iys  the  outcome  of 
experience,  but  of  some  a  priori  methods  of  re.i.soninK  of  his 
own.  said  that  the  Prime  Minist<T's  sentimenf.s  lille.I  him  with 
despair.  He  sei^med.  in  LonI  Rosehcry's  opinion,  "to  live  in 
a  hermitage,  eontomplating  the  history  of  two  centuries  ago. 
and  the  genial  habits  of  our  forefathers." 

•  •  • 

.\  very  lato  Parliamentary   pnpcf   shows 

War  that   thi<  .<stimated  eivsl  of  the  South  Af- 

Expcnditurc.        riean   war  to  the  chvse    of    the    present 

linaneiMl  ye.vr  is  11  (.•1,000.000.  and  of  the 

operations  in   China.   t'H.OOO.nOO.  in  addition  to  the  interest 

anil  charges  on  war  d.'bl.     £l.S."iO.O0O  -giving  a  grand  lotjil  of 

l.l.V1.0tM),000. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  apivars  th.it  i'l-'i.O.iO.OOO  of  this 
sum  has  been  or  is  to  be  provided  out  of  tAxatioii;  so  that 
only  £108,000,000  will  he  add.M  to  the  Loan  Account. 


H 
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A    Distinguished    Australian    [Editor. 


Andrew  Garran,  whoso  intori'sting  porsonality  was  so 
reccutly  removed  from  the  sociaJ  and  political  life  of  New 
South  Wales,  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  Australian,  in 
all  hi.s  sympathies  and  conceptions:  one  of  that  (lass  of  minds 
which  we,  who  profess  to  look  at  things  from  the  Common- 
wealth .standpoint,  shall  always  delight  to  honour.  In  tliese 
days  of  Muster  and  solf-adverti.sement,  when  notoriety  seems 
to  liavo  changed  places  with  fame  in  the  category  of  popular 
attributes.  Dr.  Garran's  quiet,  unobtrusive  life  offered  few- 
attractions  for  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  but  to  those  who  value 
wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  who  appreciate 
solid  intellectual  cidture.  and  a  nu^Uowed  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  problems  which  vex  enquiring  minds,  ho  was  a  never- 
failing  source  of  profitable  and  pleasurable  communion. 

He    was    boiii     in 


London  iu  lS2."i,  and 
educatc<l,  first,  at  Hack 
uey  tlrammar  School, 
and  afterwards  al 
Spring  Hill  College, 
llirniinghani.  He  took 
his  degree  of  Master  nt 
Arts  in  1848,  at  the 
Lfindon  University 

Failiui,'  health  forceil 
him  to  reside  for  Iwn 
years  iu  Maderia  ;  and, 
being  unable  to  stain  I 
the  climate  of  Knglnnd, 
he  migrated  to  South 
.Australia  in  18.51.  In 
that  colon}'  he  found 
occupation  in  editing  a 
small  newspaper,  but  in 
a  short  time  removed  to 
\'ictoria,  and  became 
private  tutor.  He  re- 
1  limed  to  South  Aus- 
tralia in  18.52,  and 
.igajn  became  etlitor 
this  time  of  I  lie  TJti/ii/ej;, 
In  IH.VJ  he  married 
.Mary  Isham  Sabine 
daughter  of  Mr.  .lolm 
.Sabine,  formerly  of  Bui  \ 
St.  I'^lmunds,  Knglainl. 
He  went  to  Sydney  in 
Is.'ieas  a.ssistaut  editci 
cif  the  Si/i/iu>/  Moniimi 
Ilirnld.  with  the  Kev. 
.I.ihn  West.  He  becaiiK 
principal  iditorin  1H74, 
and  <'oiitiiiued  in  thai 
|iosition  till  1885,  when 
lie  resigned,  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health. 
Slinrtly  afterwards,  be- 
ing free<l  from  editorial  duties,  h 
niember  of  the  New  South  Wales 
In  1889,  ho  was  made  President  of 
to  enquire  into  Strikes  ;      and    ils   .soon 


e  wa.s  a|)pointed  a 
Legislative  Council, 
a   Royal    Coiiiinission 

iLs  a  Council  of  .Arbi- 
tration wius  .appoint<'d,  as  it^s  result,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  a.s  President.  Having  resigned  his 
seat,  ill  order  to  ipialify  himself  for  these  ottiees,  he  was  snbse- 
i|UentIy  re  appointed  to  the  Legislative  Coiineil  of  New  Soiitli 
Wales,  and  occupied  the  position  of  Vice-President  of  the  Kxe- 
eutive  Council.  This  position  lie  resigned  in  consequence  of 
failing  health  in  1898.  He  filled,  in  the  meantime,  many  other 
minor  .ippiiintnients  of  trust  and  confidence.  For  some  time 
he  was  the  Svdney  correspondent  of  the  Melbourne  Ar(jux,  and 
lip  to  till'  time  of  his  dealli  was  correspondent  of  the  Louden 
Times. 


As  a  man  Dr.  Garran  possessed  many  fine  qualities,  which, 
as  the  result  of  the  hurry-skurry  of  modern  life,  were  not 
brought  into  prominence  except  to  those  who  knew  him  well 
and  clo.sely.  He  bore  the  burden  of  ill-health  and  frequent 
and  severe  physical  suffering,  with  simple,  manly  patience  and 
fortitude.  His  many  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  were  al- 
ways done  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way.  The  distin- 
guishing cliaract  eristic  of  his  editorial  life  in  eonneetion  with 
the  Syihuy  Mnru'nuj  JJirahJ  was  the  candour  and  fairness  of 
his  mind,  and  his  desire  to  deal,  not  only  justly,  hut  generous- 
\\.  with  those  who  differed  from  him.  He  had  no  love  for  the 
l)etty  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  mere  debater  and  eiintroversia- 
list.  Personalities  and  abu.so  of  every  kind  he  deprecated  in 
every  way,  not  merely  from  inclination,  but  on  principle.     Jt 

is    well    known    to     his 
^^^^_^^„^__^^^^_^^_^^_^^_^_^_.      ninre    intimate    friends 

that,  wlicii  lie  has  been 
bitterly  attacked,  he 
lias  deliberately  refused 
to  make  use  of  weapons 
wbicli  lay  close  at  his 
band,  and  which  would 
have  enabled  him,  not 
niily  to  ritali.ato,  but 
I'l  gain  a  most  decisive 
and  crushing  victory. 
<  )f  the  abusive  style  in 
political  controversy,  he 
cnterlaiiied  the  same 
'ipinion  in  the  heat  of 
■  ■(inllict  that  others  dis- 
play .after  the  struggle 
is  over,  and  the  mental 
and  emotional  ciinili- 
brnini  has  been  ic- 
L'aincd. 

Probably  few  men 
\v  lin  have  written  as 
iiiucli  as  lie  did  about 
1  lie  questions  of  the 
lionr,  as  they  arise  in  a 
yoimg  and  mixed,  and 
restless  and  self-satisfied 
(  ommunity,  had  as  lit- 
tle rea,soii  to  reproach 
themselves  for  giving 
way  to  personal  aiii- 
ninsity  :  for  he  was  en- 
diiwcd  with  a  singularly 
level  -  headed  nature, 
and  "bore  no  malice" 
against  anyone.  In- 
deed,  to  some  of  his 
opponents,  his  calmness 
itself  was  a  source  of 
irritation  ;  ,ind,  as  with 
all  bigger  minds,  who 
advocacy  seemed  wanting 
rived   from   reading,   made 


Till-:    I..\T1';    Dlt.     (i.\KH.\.N,     M.L.C. 


can   see  round   a    subject,   even   hi 

in  militantey.   Wide  knowledge,   d 

him,    in   the   best  st'U.se,   tolerant^   not   tolerant  as   some   are 

who  care   too   little  ab(mt  truth,   and   h.ave   too  great   a    con- 

t<'iiipt  for  human  nature  to  be  anytliiiig  cdse. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  a  happy  eircuiustance.  both  for 
hiin.self  and  for  the  press  of  New  South  Wales,  that  he  never 
suffered  it  -as  far  as  he  could  control  it— to  sink  to  the  level 
of  tli<>  man  who  writes  siinjily  for  inonicntarv  effect,  or  to  secure 
p.ai-tv  victon'.  He  retained  a  living  interest  in  the  d(>ener 
controversies  which  underlie  all  the  changing  thought  of  the 
day,  and  of  which  social  and  political  discussion,  debate  and 
conflict — however  useful  and  important  they  may  be — are  only 
the  surface  ripple.  .Australia,  young,  eager,  restless,  un- 
stable, can  ill  sp.are  such  minds. 


Auj,ai.st  20,  1901. 
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Hvticlce  of  <3cncial  Huetvalian  Concern. 

Tlii«  .liyi-<ioii  iif  till liMiiii^  .>f  Cmtki.  Aihtk\i.u  i-  iiit.-ii>li-.l  t.jr  the-  j.ul.li.  Mi.m  .,1  ,m.  I.  ,  ..i.u.l.ul -    .-  ,,,■    ,.„ .,  .  > .   , .lul'-r  llii-  l«-»il  'rf  "Siifm"! 

ArlifliM."     Kiiual  .i|iii,iiIiimih  will.  lio\vi-»ir.  Ir-  un»nk'<l   iiixlir  il    lor  lli<- lull  mul  («■<■  i\|.ri™]..ii  <il  >ii«.  .iii.t  o|iiiic.iii»  ul  t-\i-r)    kliKl  on   •ul.JKt«  ut  K""-fal 
Auslraliuii  loii.LTii,  su.  h  vi.H-  iiml  i>|iiiiiiiMh  nut  lniiiK  ui-<u«>iiiril.\  i-\|.n-<«in-  .if  ilu-  |>nriri|.l.".  .,r  |>ili.  \  ol  tl..-  JIau-i/iu.-  | 


Australian    Life   Assurance  and    Its   Critics. 


I)\     CiliO.     CkOW 

In  your  .\pril  issii,\  .Mr  Hicliiird  Ti.cc,  of  tli.-  .\  .M  I' 
Socii'ty.  (•(intrilxitcs  an  articli'  iindir  this  iH'adinK.  Hlicniii 
Ik'  taki'.'i  mo  t<)  task  for  iiiv  stricturt-.s  in  Tin  I iixuiunri 
Hn-iiiil.  London,  upon  the  aKoncy  systi'in  of  Australian  Lifi' 
Offices.  The  articli'  is  certainly  somewhat  crude  and  ill 
digested. 

WiTc  it  not  that  .\lr.  Teece  lias  endeavoured  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  hranded  the  average  Australian  Life  Assiirnnce 
represent  at  ive  as  a  'dishonest  scoundrel" — an  interpretation 
of  my  article  that  no  one  who  seriously  reads  it  could  for  a 
momi-nt  entertain — his  essay  would  scarcely  call  for  a  reply. 

He  commoiices  by  .saying :  'The  first  impression  which 
a  perusal  of  this  article  creates  is  that  the  writer,  nho  speaks 
.so  definitely,  and  who  marshals  his  charges  with  so  niiuli 
attention  to  detail,  must  do  so  from  a  personal  kiiovvled^e 
of  the  practices  which  he  denounces." 

Mr.  Teece's  first  impressions  are  correct.  1  could  not 
have  spoken  so  deliiiitely  were  it  not  that  I  have  noticed  for 
years  past,  with  re^rft  and  with  indignation,  the  (|Uestinnal)le 
practices  adopted  so  fre(|Uently  hy  many  of  thi'  Life  Offices  - 
I  do  not  <-xcept  even  Mr.  Teece's  own  Society  of  (h'ciying 
other  institutions  on  any  and  every  possible  occasion;  of 
publishing  compaiitive  statements  of  a  mischievous  and  par- 
tial character;  of  practices  which  do  no  en'dit  to  thi'ir 
authors,  and  oidy  tend  to  drag  the  honourable  iiaiiu^  of  Life 
Assurance  in  th<'  mir(\  These  practices  are  not  as  might  be 
supposed  ;iluay^  the  emanafiiin  of  irr<'spoiisibli'  and  ignorant 
agents,  bill  are  tar  too  often  the  calmly  and  deliberal.cly 
thought-out    precepts  of  their  a<lininist  rative   chiefs. 

.Mr.  Teec<'  (|Uestions  my  right  to  thus  criticise  actions  of 
whicli  r  so  strongly  disapprove.  Ili'  says:  "'The  expenses 
range  from  about  14  per  cent,  to  lit)  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums rec(-ived.  but  the  Office  represented  by  the  critic  is.  in 
this  particular,  the  gn':itest  oflender  of  all,  for  the  ex])enses 
of  bis  own  institution,  during  the  yiar  191)0,  absorbed  just 
aliout  one-third  of  the  entirc>  premium  reci'ipts.  Now,  as 
example  is  more  forcible  than  either  precept  or  doelriiie.  and 
as  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  .i  Ion  of  theory,  if  would 
have  be<>n  more  to  the  purpose  had  the  critic  set  his  on  ii 
hou-e  ill  order  before  lecturing  othi'rs  on  their  domestic 
economy.  ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  'the  Ofiice  repri'seiiled  by  the  critic" 
conducts  its  business  cheaper  than  any  other  othee  in  this 
State,  its  I  shall  prove  later;  but.  sujiposing.  for  thi'  saU.-  of 
argument,  that  Mr.  Teece  was  right,  how  does  this  alfecl  my 
lonti'iition  that  the  commission  paid  on  iuh  policies  is  f;ir 
too  liigh  ? 

Mr,  Teece's  method  of  reasoning  reminds  me  of  an  anec- 
dote. The  dux  of  a  modern  Dollieboy's  Hall  was  asked  ho» 
be  liked  the  system  in  the  school.  I  like  it  widl  enough  in 
many  respects,"  he  replied,  "but  lln'  niastir  has  an  \infin'- 
tunate  habit  of  indiscriminately  iiiinisbing  the  boys.  He 
flogs  them  all,  whether  they  know  their  lessons  or  whether 
they  don't,"  Ui)on  being  ijileslioned  upon  this  repreheiisibl. 
practice,  the  modern  ,'-'inii'er,s,  after  learning  the  name  of  lIii' 
iidormani,  indignantly  exclaimed,  "It  is  like  bis  im|>udence  to 
complain.  Why,  that  young  rascal  is  flogged  ofl.'iier  Ihriii 
any  other  boy  in  the  school," 

What  I  complain  of  is,  that  the  system  is  so  liiiil  lleit 
irrry  ollice,  good  nnd  bad  iiliko,  suffers  by  it. 

Now  for  a  brief  review  of  the  expi'lisi-  ratio  of  "tlu'  Ollice 
represented  by  the  critic, "  Kvery  junior  UnoHs  that  it  is  t  he 
new  busiin'ss,  the  initial  premiums,  of  every  Tiisiininee  Coni- 
paiiv.  whether  Life,  Kile,  Marine,  or  Accident,  which  lire  the 
most  expi'iisive.  In  Lifi'  Assiiriinee  business,  the  agent  in- 
troducing the  case  receives  ii  coiumission  aveiiiging  "in  per 
cent,  of  till'  premium  ;  tbe  mcdiijil  ri>fer<s''s  fi'i's  absorb  some 
where   about   another  20  per  cent,   (my   own   ofTuH',    to   wliieh 
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.Mr.  Tl  c'ci-  has  referred,  employs  iio  expensive  travelling  doc- 
tors; so  that  probably  tin-  ratio  is  less  than  that  of  any 
otiier  kindred  Society);  ami  if  to  this  7<(  p<r  cent,  is  added 
the  ollice  expense  of  printing  tbe  policy  form,  friend's  reports, 
proposal  form,  etc.,  it  will  hi'  sei'ii  that  almost  the  whole  of 
till'  lirst  yi-ar's  premium  goes  in  procuring  the  busineMt,  Tlio 
collection  of  the  renewal  premium,  on  theoihi'r  hand,  involves 
no  expense  other  than  the  cost  of  printing  the  iiotiis'  and  the 
receipt.  It  is,  thi-refori',  clear  to  the  meanest  understanding 
that  the  office  which  transacts  tile  largest  new  businosx  in 
l)roportion  to  its  total  ineonie  must  iip/jnir  to  have  the 
largest  working  expense  rate,  if  the  stupid  and  unn-liable 
method  is  adopted  of  comparing  tbe  lulnt  i  j-/"  ;i.<' <  with  the 
tiildl  ini'iiiiuiii  inraiiif.  The  percentage  of  premium  income 
from  new  business  for  the  yi'ar  liMtlt  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
A  .\1.1'.  Soiiety  (I  take  the  figures  from  tbe  /ti.Mirurm-  awl 
liiiiihiiiii  It-ciiiil  for  June.  l!»l)ll,  !l,8li  per  cent.;  in  the  ca.si' 
of  the  fity  Mutual.  "JtlrJ  per  <int..  or  nearly  two  and  a-lialf 
times  as  much. 

It  is  acknowledged,  all  over  the  niirld.  by  the  most 
expert  Life  .\ssnrance  critics  who  ever  reviewed  a  balanco- 
sheet,  that  a  fair  test  of  the  expelisi'  ratio  of  a  Life  (Iflice  is 
to  allow  "5  per  cent,  for  tbe  collection  of  renewals,  and  then 
deduci-  the  ratio  of  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  first 
year's  premiums.  This  method  has  iK'cn  adopted  in  compar- 
ing till-  I'xpeiises  of  Australian  Life  Offices  by  an  American 
oflici'.  the  New  York  Lifi".  which  has  a  branch  in  this  State, 
ami  which,  it  will  be  at  once  admitti'd.  holds  no  bri<-f  for  the 
t'ity  .Mutual.  Nearly  twelve  months  ago  a  comparison  of  the 
ratios  of  the  .\nslralian  offices,  prepared  by  this  company. 
was  banded  me.  This  sli|)  was  taken  from  the  columns  of 
the  liisuinnc*  rne/  Uiuilii\<i  Hr,;„.l  of  .Iiiiie.  IIHKI,  and  the 
figures  and  propintionate  rates  abstracted  tbi'r.from.  I  have 
a  dilferent  conception  of  the  methods  that  should  be  <'iiiplnyed 
in  tbe  ac(|Uisiliou  of  bnsiin'ss  to  that  of  some  of  my  hn)ther 
professionals,  ami,  theri'foie,  tbe  slip  diil  not  have  my  private 
desk.  Many  other  offices  niuild  have  published  the  results 
broadcast,  and  it  is  against  practices  like  this  that  I  prot<>«t, 
Tbe  cost  of  the  new  business  obtained  by  the  following 
five  Societies  for  the  yi'ar  IWI!)  was  given  as  follows  — 

National    Mutual    l''i">   per   cut. 

Australian    \Vi. lows'   HiT   p.r  cent. 

Colonial    .Mutual     -17   per  cent. 

.\..M.l'.  .Society  !W  I'cr  cent. 

fity    Mutual    ^"'  I'er  i-<  nt 

There  is  no  oeea-ion  l.i  di.ubt  the  accuracy  of  these 
ligiiri-.s;  the  parlieiilars  from  whi.b  they  ar.-  abstrai-le.l  are 
given  in  the  /I'.c.o,/.  and  may  be  checked  by  aiijeiie  ilesinius 
of  diuiig  so.  So  that,  as  ibLiigs  go.  llu'  \w»-,-  el  the  critic" 
IS,  .it  any  rate,  in  very  fair  oriler, 

Allboiigh  Mr.  Te.-ee  t  riis  very  hard  to  prove  that  my 
striiliiies  are  some  "wild  phantasy  of  the  brain."  hi-  se.ins 
to  have  a  dim  recollection  of  having  sonii'w  li.'re  or  other  lieanl 
something  similar.  The  calm  and  peaceful  harbour  of  the 
.\M.I'.  Society  is.  perhaps.  haidl>  the  lust  vantage  groiin.l 
to  vi.'W  lb.'  slorniy  eh'liienls  in  the  ocean  of  Lif.'  .Vssuraiire 
.oinpelilion,  but  Mr.  Teece  uses  his  telescope  to  some  pur- 
pes,.       Tbiis.    Wi'    lind   him   saying 

It    may  be  at   once  adinilli'd  that  tbe  .xpi-nscs  attendant 

,„i   lb indii.l    i.t   Life   .Vssur.ince  business   in  these  States   is 

high." 

•Till'   ral.'  of   lapses    is.    ne   dioil.l .    higher  tbnii    one   couM 

wish." 

••I'mlnubledlv  il  woiil.l  be  better  for  the  Life  Offices  if 
I  hey  could  obtain  business  by  payment  of  a  lower  rate  of 
eioinnission  than  they  ilo  pay.' 

"It  is  tni.'  that  the  system  of  actively  canva.ssing  for 
loisjnefw  leads  to  some  abuses," 
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There  are  others,  but  these  will  do  for  the  present. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing ha<l  Mr.  Tei-ce  given  fuller  piirtieiilars.      Ho  says  :  — 

"The  alt<>rniitive  .system  of  paying  a  siiiallir  procurative 
commission,  and  allowing  the  iigent  a  ri'ducixl  comiiiission  on 
renewals,  lias  beon  trie<l  and  abandonM.  presumably  becaii'.-" 
It  was  not  found  satisfactory." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  and  where  tiic 
experiment  was  tried.  I  have  been  identified  with  Life 
Assurance  business  for  ovit  twenty  years,  and,  as  Mr.  Teece 
is  kind  enough  to  admit,  "display  a  remarkably  intimate  ptsr- 
sonal  acquaintJinoo  with  the  business."  During  the  whole  of 
that  period,  not  one  Life  Assurance  Society  in  these  States, 
that  I  know  of,  has  ever  had  the  prescience  to  give  the  ex- 
periment a  trial. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  this — it  may  not  be 
palatable  for  Mr.  Teece  to  hear  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  » 
fact-  that  not  a  little  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Life  Assurance  ailministration  of  this  .State  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Richard  Teece.  Mr.  Teece,  1 
regret  to  say,  is  the  despot  of  Lifr  Asstiiano'  in  Auslralid. 
He  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  company  lie 
represents  as  the  Colossus  of  "Life  Assurance  on  this  continent, 
that  he  seems  to  consider  the  only  proper  course  for  all  the 
other  Societies  to  adopt  is  "to  walk  beneath  its  huge  legs,  iu 
find  themselves  dishonourable  graves."  It  is  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  tiling  to  t.akc  uj)  an  Knglish  or  an  American 
Insurance  Journal  and  find  an  article  similar  to  one  I  liave 
just  read  in  The  Bevirw,  London,  which  came  to  hand  by  tin- 
last  Knglish  mail.     It  is  as  follows:  — 

"The  Australian  Mutual  Provi<Ient  is  again  on  the  war- 
path, and  devot«s  a  whole  page  of  the  Hiiliiiil  I'luruhnl 
Missrnipr  to  general  abuse  of  American  offices,  following  this 
up  with  remarks  on  the  Tontine  disappointment.'  Then 
comes  half-a-column  on  the  laws  of  certain  .States  in  America. 


The  Australian  Mutual  Provident  is  evidently  in  a  high  state 
of  hysterical  excitement.  It  is  quite  right  not  to  come  to 
England  just  yet;  it  must  calm  itself  down  before  it  will  be 
able  to  adjust  itself  to  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  these 
islands." 

Like  the  legendary  stage  Irishman,  if  Mr.  Teece  sees  a 
head,  he  must  hit  it. 

The  influence  of  the  general  manager — whoever  lie  may 
be — of  the  foremost  Australian  lASf  OHice  would,  if  directed 
into  the  channels  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  place  the  Life 
Assurance  methods  of  Australian  companies  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing,  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  bringing 
about  so  desirable  a  consummation.  Mr.  Teece  does  not, 
unfortuiiat<?ly,  choose  to  use  his  influence  in  this  laudable 
direction.  He  is  invariably  tilting  at  the  American  com- 
panies about  their  expense  rate,  or  their  Tontine  Bonus  sys- 
tem of  .some  other  pet  American  aversion  of  his ;  or  else  he 
is  apologising  to  some  other  Life  Office  for  unconsidered  .state- 
ments about  their  war  risks ;  and  if  he  is  not  doing  either 
of  these  things,  he  is  preparing  some  invidiously  comparative 
statements  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  A.M. P.  Society, 
and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  every  other  company.  He 
varies  these  tactics  occasionally  by,  at  one  time,  declining  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  attempts  made  from  time  to 
time  by  sincere  and  well-meaning  Life  Office  managers  in 
this  .State  to  prevent  unscrupulous  agents  (even  Mr.  Teece 
admits  that  "there  are  black  sheep  amongst  the  flock")  from 
exploiting  other  Societies;  at  another,  by  pooh-poohing  any 
att<»iiipt  on  the  part  of  the  offices  to  prevent  rejected  lives 
from  offering  themselves  under  fals*-  pretences  to  other  .Socie- 
ties;  iuid  so  on  (((/  iufiiiifuiii. 

If  Mr.  Teece  will  even  now,  at  this  somewhat  lato  stage, 
mend  his  ways,  and  use  his  undoubtedly  |)0«erfiil  influence 
in  the  direction  I  have  indicated,  I  shall  be  happy  to  serve 
as  one  of  his  most  loyal  soldiers. 


The  Crisis  in  China. 


The  Marquis  Ito's  Views. 


I5v  Till-;  Rev.   St.vnley  Wilkinson,   M..A.,  (N.S.W.). 


Whilst  on  a  visit  to  .Japan  a  few  months  ago,  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  an  intenvsting  conversation  with  Maniuis  l(o.  It 
turned  mainly  upon  the  burning  question  of  that  time—  the 
Chinese  Cri.sis.  Li  respon.se  to  a  request  by  the  Kditor  of 
U.NITEI)  AiSTRALlA,  I  gla<lly  furnish  tho  det.;uls  of  thi.s  conver- 
s.ation,  feeling  sure  that,  even  at  this  .somewhat  late  stage,  tlu- 
opinions  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Japan  will  be  read  with  con- 
siderable interest. 

Marquis  Ito  is  looked  upon  as  the  ablest  statesiiKUi  in 
Japan,  and  is  spoken  of  ius  ''the  man  behind  the  Throne."  At 
any  rate  he  has  long  enjoyed  the  boundless  confidence  of  tlie 
Kmperor  having  held  the  important  positions  of  President 
of  the  Imperial  Institution,  Investigation  Bureau,  and 
Imperial  Hons<-hold  Finance  Council,  and  al.so  that  of  tutor  to 
His  Imperial  Highness,  the  C'rown  Prince.  H(^  has  been  four 
times  Prime  Miiuster  since  1889 — besides  having  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Priv^'  Council,  and  first  President  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  His  early  career  was  an  adventurous  one.  Thirty-five 
years  ago,  with  his  life-long  friend  Count  liiouyo,  he  was  smug- 
gled on  board  a  British  vc-ssel,  and  procee<led  to  Kiigland  to 
study  Western  nietlio<ls.  On  his  return  he  played  tho  most 
important  part  in  the  great  work  of  the  Restoration.  Lord 
Curzon  says  of  him,  that  in  his  own  country,  'his  experience, 
hin  tact,  and  his  individual  responsibility  for  the  new  Parlia- 
mentary Con.s-titution.  render  him  the  most  re,spect<>d  and  the 
most  influential  of  Japanese  public  men." 

With  regjird  to  the  Chinese  crisis,  tho  Marquis  first  of  all 
dwelt  U|>on  the  causes  of  the  Boxer  upri.sing.  "The  causes  were 
two-folrl,"  he  said — "one  direct  and  tbo  other  indinx-t.  The 
direct  (-ause  was  anti-foreign.  The  Chinese  have  become  wholly 
opposetl  to  foreigners,  and  I  b(-lieve  the  main  <-au.se  of  this  was 
because,  after  our  war  with  China,  some  of  the  Powers  insisted 
upon  gaining  conces-sions.  This  policy  incensed  them,  and 
created  dis,satisfa<-tion  with  the  Imperial  Government,  and  this 
fact  might  account  for  the  part  that-  the  Government  took  in 
the  great  crisis.     .\s  to  the  indirect  cause-  -it  was  the  weak- 


ness and  tho  incapacity  of  th(>  Imperial  (uivernment.  It  ({uick- 
ly  rlisc<)vere<l  its  inability  to  subdue  the  Boxers,  and,  influenced 
l)v  some  of  the  stronger  personalities,  it  joined  in  the  geiu-ial 
anti-foreign  opposition.  These  are,  as  far  as  1  can  briefly  t<>ll 
you,  tJie  cjiu.ses  of  the  crLsis  in  China." 

At  this  time  the  new  development  which  was  engaging  the 
world-wide  att<^ntion,  was  Ru.s-sia's  proposal  for  the  evacuation 
(if  Peking.  This  pnipo.sal  w;is  looked  upon  with  groat  sus- 
picion, and  I  believe  w.a.s  generally  condemiie<l  throughout  the 
Kast;  but  the  Marquis  said  "I  look  upon  the  proposal  as  a 
good  one,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  carried  out,  if  there  is  to 
be  .any  thing  like  a  speinly  settlement  of  this  crisis.  We  must 
nnderstaiid  (clearly  what  it  means.  It  dot's  not  mean  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Allied  troops  from  China,  but  only  from  Peking. 
I  do  not  think  that  tlu^  withdrawal  of  the  Allies  from  China 
would  be  a  wise  step — it  would  be  in  the  wrong  direction,  for 
the  outward  pressure  would  be  at  onco  remov<'d.  But  so  long 
as  tho  Allietl  Forces  are  in  Peking,  how  can  tho  Imperial 
Government  bo  expected  to  return  there!'  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  enable  China  to  re-establi.sh  her  Government  at  Pi-kiug. 
Therefore,  the  Ru.ssian  projiosal  appears  to  me  to  be  reason.able 
and  sound  ;  for  the  eKt^ildishinent  of  peace  and  order  cannot 
bo  brought  about  while  the  Imperial  Court  Ls  away  from  Pic- 
king. The  pleiiip<)t<-iitiarics— Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  filing 
may,  of  course,  negotiate  with  tho  Powers  in  Peking,  but 
there  can  be  no  finality  t^>  their  negotiations  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Kmperor.  No  doubt  Russia  is  kept  well  informed. 
She  underst<ands  the  politics  of  China  |)erhaps  better  than  iiny 
other  Power,  and  so  she  hius  made  the  propo.sal.  By  all  means, 
kee|)  the  .-\Ilied  Forces  at  Tientsin,  and  their  nearness  there 
will  have  just  the  restraining  influence  upon  the  Imperial 
authorities  that  is  required." 

"As  to  our  country,  we  could  despatch  another  force  to 
Peking  in  a  very  short  time  if  we  found  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  this:  That  JapiUi's  part  in  sending 
2.^,000  troops  was  done  entirely  in  the  cause  of  humanity.     It 
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Wius  iudopoiuleiit  of  Kiiclaiid's  KUKRcstiori,  tlioii»;li.  iin  ilouht, 
influonoed  by  it.  No  other  Power  could  have  dcspatclied  thoiii 
Mt  rapidly.  .So  liir,  thi>  Pohits  havo  all  bci-u  mi  friiiidlj  uriim 
witli  each  other.  So  far  as  we  aro  concerned,  wo  wUh  thet>«> 
triciidly  ridations  to  continue.  It  would  be  a  very  bad  tliiUK 
for  tile  world,  and  for  it.s  eoninierce,  if  the  Powers  wen-  t4j  at-t 
iudependeutly  of  one  another." 

Questioned  a.s  to  the  conrKc  that  should  bo  pursued  l)y  tlu! 
Powers  for  the  settlement  of  t\ir  crisis,  .Marquis  Ito  repliinl 

"That  is  !i  very  diliicult  cjuestion  to  aiLswer.  I  have  thounlit 
of  it,  and  tho  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  diHicult  d<Hw  it 
appear  to  mo  to  bo.  You  .seo  an  injury  done  to  tho  dilfi-rent 
Powei-s  varies  to  so  great  an  ext^'nt.  Ciermanys  -Minister  at 
Peking  wius  murdered.  Catholic  priests  and  lui.ssionaries  of 
other  countries  were  nuirderwl.  Cliurchos  have  been  burnt  and 
property  destroyed  iu  various  part.s.  .All  these  circumstances 
and  many  others,  liavo  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  claims 
of  each  nation  must  vary.  What  is  needed  is  the  restoration  of 
order  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  some  guarantee  that  life  and 
proi)erty  will  be  prcKericd.  The  Powers  have  not  yet  formii- 
lat<Hl  any  scheme.  We  aro  rcmindetl  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Foreign  Party— those  who  have  been  responsible  for  so 
much  injury  and  lo.ss  of  life — liad  to  be  punished."  IJut  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a  smile,  the  Alarquis  asked  'Wi' 
know  who  they  axe,  but  how  are  they  going  to  bo  puni.sliod? 
You  see,  it  is  a  most  tlifliculb  <iuestion.  And  then  ius  to  the 
question  of  an  indemnity — Why,  China  has  no  money.     Her 


pri'nent  debt  is  enormous.  iiu»  can  slie  pay  anything  addi- 
tional I'  Shi'  must  borrow.  And  will  Kurope  take  tln'  money 
out  of  oiin  pocket  and  give  it  to  Cliina,  and  tlien  receive  it  back 
into  the  other  pocket!''     China  simply  cannot  pay." 

"Well,  then,"  I  suggest<>d,  "Is  China  to  be  partitioned  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Powits!'" 

"That  would  \>f  a  disastrous  policy,"  was  tlie  reply.  "The 
best  and  only  policy  is  that  of  the  Open  Door,  and  whatever 
settli'iiient  is  brought  about  tliiM  should  be  insisliil  upon.  If 
the  policy  of  spheres  of  influence  were  decided  ui>on,  I  can  fore- 
sei"  nothing  but  eiidle».s  trouble  and  endless  expi-nw'.  Think 
of  the  millions  in  China  and  they  will  light  to  the  last  for  the 
integrity  and  indeiK'ndciice  of  their  vast  empire.  It  would  not 
be  .so  eiLsy  a  iiiatl<T  an  it  looks,  to  establish  a  Kurojie  in  China. 
The  Powers  want  to  reform  Cluiia.  .So  far  as  I  understand 
the  Chinese  character,  this  will  be  a  tremendously  difficult  task." 

Uefore  leaving  the  .\laiquis  he  said,  with  rigard  to  Aus- 
tralia, that  ho  wa.s  ghul  that  thi'  relations  between  tho  two 
couiitriiti  were  friendly,  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  continue  so.  "Japanese  shii>s  sail  there  regularly,"  ho 
concluded.  "  Triulo  is  gnulually  increasing.  New  markets 
are  opening  up.  But  wo  are  sonunvhat  apprehensive.  Those 
friendly  relatioiui  depend  entirtdy  upon  circumstances.  Of 
course,  if  the  Japanese  were  to  be  treat*^!  in  tin-  future  as  the 
Chinese  are  at  ])resent,  a  bad  feeling  must  be  creat<.'d  against 
Au.stralia,  and  you  could  hardly  expect  otherwise." 


New  Zealand  and   the  Commonwealth. 


Hv  T.   .\.   TiKMUi.i.  (X.S.W, 


The  editorial  article  upon  the  above  .subject  in  the  .April 
niMiilier  of  Unitkd  Ai'stkalia  is  my  justification  for  the  fol- 
luuiiig  observations:  and  I  am  sure  tliat  the  sense  of  fairness, 
and  the  obvious  desire  of  the  magazine  to  present  both  sides 
of  every  question,  will  secure  for  them  an  impartial  considera- 
tion. 

I  know  New  Zealand  and  the  ICastern  States  of  Australia 
fairly  well.  I  was  born,  and  lived  for  many  years,  in  New- 
Zealand;  and,  having  also  lived  in  those  Kiustern  Australian 
States  for  tho  last  ten  years,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  speak 
concerning  both  countries. 

The  article  in  question  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  for 
many  reasons  it  would  be  unwise  for  New  Zealand  to  enter 
the  Federation,  and  unwi.se  for  Australia  to  admit  her  to  that 
dignity.  I  agree  witli  the  article,  that  mutual  ignorance  of 
each  other  is  some  bar.  The  utter  ignorance  of  the  average 
.Australian  as  to  the  life,  and  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  New  Zealand,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  your  article. 
The  subject  matter  has  evidently  been  largely  drawn  by  the 
writer  from  .some  one  or  more  of  the  four  out  of  the  greater 
newspapers  of  that  colony,  or  else  from  a  hurried  trip  as  a 
globe-trotter,  such  <is  the  .Mr.  Cooper  (editor  of  thci  Soil. ■muni). 
who  is  therein  ([Uoted.  The  four  newspapers  referred  to  are 
owned  by  iustute  business  men,  and  they  "run"  them  on  strictly 
business  lines,  and  in  a  very  able  manner;  but  it  must  not  lie 
forgotten  that  these  newspapers  aro  mere  money-making 
machines,  and  are  used  as  such  by  their  proprietors,  an<l  to 
forward  //i<ir  ends  and  aims.  These  proprietors  are  unani- 
mously "agen  tho  Government,"  because  they  say  it  is  a  na  I 
and  corrupt  Government;  and  some  of  their  readers,  no  douiil. 
honestly  belii've  this  accu.satioii.  Hut  the  fault  and  sin  of  tie' 
(iovernment  is  that  it  maintains  a  mi'tliod  of  laxatiim  lli.-i< 
touches  to  a  slight  extent  what  may  he  called  tho  capitalistic 
class  of  peopb^  (including,  of  course,  the.si'  proprii'tors),  by 
means  of  a  land  and  income  tax  ;  and,  Hinfiil  to  relate,  thi'se 
taxes  are  graduated  according  to  the  strength  of  pocket  of  (he 
faxed,  and  tho  amount  of  protection  alforded  to  their  larn 
innsand  property!  More<iver.  any  such  t4>uching  of  tlie  pocket 
is  naturally  resented,  and  the  (Mivernment  abused  accordiiiglv. 
A  good  instance,  in  point,  occurs  to  me.  .\  wealthy  .\iirklaiid 
syndicate  .secured  the  worked-oiil  limber  lands  of  the 
Timber  ('ompany — a  large  area  in  a  mining  districi  and  ujis 
about   to   float   it   into  the  Freehold    (iold    l')states,    when 

tho  Government  brought  in  a  Hill  enunciating  the  principb*  of 
tile  right  of  the  colony  to  a  royalty  on  miniTals  mined  im  free 
hold   lands.     This   was   resi'iited   lus   touching   the   pni'kels   and 
interests  of  the  .syndicate  ;  and  one  Now  Zeahind  morning  paper 


observed  no  limit  ill  its  abuse  of  the  Government,  nor  did  it 
even  hesitate  to  extend  its  hostile  criticism  to  the  point  of 
reflecting  upon  the  credit  of  the  colony,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  chock  the  proposals  it  denounced.  In  one  case  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  criticising  paper  were  intercstt'd  in  the  sclienie, 
which  was  thus  interfered  with.  I  mention  this  circumstance 
to  illustrate  my  proposition:  that  opinions  a-s  to  the  stato  of 
New  Zealand,  such  as  are  drawn  from  certain  of  its  news- 
papers, may  be  of  no  value.  In  New  Zealand  the  power  of  the 
press  to  influence  opinion  has  of  lato  years  very  greatly 
diminished,  ;uid  that  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  partisan  advo- 
cjites  have  not  scrupled  to  use  in  newspaper  columns  unfair, 
misleading,  and  even  false,  statements.  We  know  this  iu 
New  Zealand,  and  your  people  are  learning  it  here. 

The  article  in  ((uestion  suggests,  too,  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy  of  New  Zealand.  This  feeling  is  a  common  one  in 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  the  rea-sons  for  its  existence  are  patent 
to  me,  but  unnecessary  to  detail  here.  The  Sydney  prcv-  uni- 
formly sneers  and  carps  at  New  Zealand,  and  I  suppose  it.  in 
a  measure,  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  public  men  of  the  mother 
colony.  No  legislation  of  a  no\el  character  has  ever  Oeen 
introduced  in  the  New  Zealanil  Parliament  but  the  HcrnUt  ana 
lliiihj  TitKjitiph  have  liercely  attacked  it.  .Acts  b.'jsed  on  the 
nieiusures  in  question  have  svibsequenlly  been  introduced  and 
pas.sed  in  New  .South  Wales.  So  much  for  mw sp.ijH-r  influence 
and  feeling. 

If  New  Zealand  has  led  the  way  in  ilomcstic  legislation, 
ius  some  imagine,  she  has  undoubtedly  also  led  in  some  other 
Miiys  Her  peoph-  are  not  such  "baok  numbei-s'  as  yoiirnrticb' 
Mould  lead  people  lu>re  to  believe.  For  instanee  I  be  lirst 
battery  driv<-n  by  I'lis'trie  energy,  ciuivi-yed  four  imU*..  was 
iisi'il  in  New  Zealand  twenty  years  ago.  The  little  mining 
of  Keeflon  has  been  lighted  by  electricity  for  twenty  years. 
In  engineering  eul<'rpriso.  New  Zealand  wius  alieiul  of  the 
world  when  the  l._\  lli'llou  tunnel  was  undertaken.  The  pas- 
sengers steamers  plying  on  the  .\iistralian  coxst  today  an'  not 
I.I  l>i<  compared  for  strength  and  excellence  of  build,  and  for 
eoiiifort,  with  those  running  to  aiul  on  the  New  Zealand  coa.st. 
.\s  to  iiiachiiiery.  especially  agricultural  machinery,  from  my 
OH  II  knowledge.  New  Zi'alaiid  is  not  behind  any  part  of  .\us- 
iialia  ill  ils  ii|i-to-daleiiess.  I  U:\\,<  repeateilly  se<n  New 
/ealanilinado  agricultural  imu'hiiiei-y  im|Hirt<Ml  int'O  New  South 
Wales  and  into  \ieloria  from  what  the  article  in  i|Uestion  has 
termoil  "bnrkwanl  New  Zeahmd."  In  March  la.st  the  Qucens- 
l:ii|i|  newspapers  made  a  song  about  the  lirst  traction  engine 
introduced  there.  In  New  Zealand  threshing  combines  have 
bei'ii  moved  from  place  t4i  place,  and  driven  by  traction  engines. 
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any  time  during  tlio  past  quartxT  of  a  century  :  und  wuul  is 
already  sent  down  country  and  stores  taken  ii|i  by  traction 
iiiKiiies.  Then",  even  the  Msuiries  liave  steam  pluuglis.  wliere 
they  are  adnptabh'.  From  one  small  district,  settled  first  ol 
years  aKo.  purely  agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  jC2ti  10s. 
pi-r  head  of  the  H.-i.lKX)  men,  »onu<n  and  childn'U  is  exported. 

New  Zealanders'  iKnortuice  of  Australia,  of  which  the 
article  speaks,  is  to  some  extent  excusable.  Its  people  are  1200 
miles  away  by  sea.  Yet  many  of  them  spend  a  few  months 
here  every  year,  and  make  themselves  acquninted  with  matters 
.Vustridian.  The  Premier  even  took  a  trip  to  these  Kastorn 
States,  in  order  to  know  something  about  thi>ni.  .Australians, 
however,  are  equally  ignorant  with  the  New  Zi'alaiiders  about 
•  vi-n  their  nearer  ni<ghb()urs.  I  have  told  people,  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  that  lirishaue,  and  some  other  parts  ol 
t^iieensland,  have  a  perfect  climate  for  eight  mouths  in  the 
year  -clear,  sunny  days,  mild,  sweet  air,  and  an  equable  tem- 
peiature.  It  is  delightlid,  charming.  Yet  people  here  arc  so 
iKUorant  about  their  immediate  neighbour  that  these  facts  are 
unknown  to  them,  and,  when  stated,  duly  doubted.  Queens- 
land is  generally  believed  tx)  be  a  torrid  i)lace,  and  next  in  dis- 
comfort to  Hades! 

.So,  too,  when  I  tell  the  average  man  here  that  in  ordinary 
mining  camps  in  Queensland,  Victoria,  or  New  Zealand,  one 
can  leave  a  tent  or  hut  unsecured,  without  anything  being 
stolen,  they  are  amazed  at  such  stupid  hoiu'sty.  JNmv  Zca- 
landers  are.  tlu'ri'fore.  not  alone  in  their  igiioiance  about  their 
■eighbours.  The  article  hardily  vent.uri'S  an  opinion  on  matters 
political  in  New  Zealand.  We  have  adult-  suffrage  there.  Mr. 
Scddon's  Govornment  was  returned  by  au  overulielming  majo- 
rity not  two  years  ago  ;  and  if  Mr.  Scddon  were  distrusted,  the 
fact  was  not  patent  then,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  il 
now  :  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  shewn  in  an  unmistakable 
manner.  People  there  are  not  all  fools,  however  mucli  the 
leader  writer  of  Unitkd  .\r.sTii,M,i,\  may  believe  in  Carlyle's 
dictum.  Nor  are  all  who  differ  from  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  political  matters  in  error     except  from  his  own  standpoint. 


I  saw  Mr.  SikUIoii  enter  parliamentary  life,  and  I  have 
watched  liis  career  ever  since.  In  the  opinion  of  iiiost  people 
who  know  him,  and  can  judge,  although  not  immaculate  or  infal- 
lible, he  is  au  honest  man,  honestly  striving  for  the  good 
of  tlie  people  of  New  Zealand.  So  far  as  Kedi'ration  is  con- 
cerned. I  believe  his  mind  is  still  open.  He  is  not  the  man 
to  connnit  the  colony  upon  insufficient  information.  He  is 
trusted.  He  is  oui'  of  a  line  of  New  /.ealand  statesmen.  Here 
you  produce  jmliticians,  place  and  popularity  hunters.  Here 
.vou  have  a  Labour  Party,  which  could  not  exist  unless  there 
were  political  wrongs  to  be  righted.  There,  we  have  a  broad- 
miuiled,  intelligi'iit  democracy  ;  and  legislation,  in.stcad  of 
being  sectional  in  its  benelit ,  is  national.  Here  you  hav  ■ 
parish  politicians ;  there  wc  have  national  life.  Here  you  are 
spoon-fed  by  the  Government  ;  then'  we  have  local  government, 
and  we  rely  upon  ourselves.  The  genius,  character,  and  ways 
of  New  Zealanders  differ  as  much  from  the  .Vustralian  as  do 
their  climates  and  productions. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  Federation  here  will  be  that 
your  Federal  Parliament  will  educate  your  representatives  on 
lines  beyond  their  narrow  parochialism.  By-and-byo  you 
will  not  .send  men  of  notoriously  bad  (haracter  to  represent  you 
there,  nor  men  "wlio  object  to  Standing  Orders  because  they 
have  seen  the  evil  of  tliem."  \'ou  will  respect  yourselves  more 
than  that.     National  feeling  will  awake. 

Federation,  after  all,  under  the  present  constitution,  is 
only  a  well-considered  experiment.  Some  who  supported  it 
mo.st  warmly  begin  to  think  that  a  slower  evolution  might 
have  given  a  sounder  foundation,  and  prevented  certain  mis- 
takes. Do  not  forget  the  large  minority  of  your  own  people 
who  voted  against  it.     They  may  not  have  been  fools. 

I  was  in  Auckland  just  before  the  referendum  was  taken 
in  New  South  Wales.  I  was  asked  a  dozen  times  a  day  about 
it,  and  as  to  how  the  vote  was  likely  to  go.  These  backward, 
ignorant  people  were  intensely  interested :  and,  stupidly 
enough.  th<\v  are  watching  your  experiment  with  all  the 
curiosity  of  ignorance.    But  they  are  anxious  to  learn. 


Eminent    Federalists. 


No.  4. 


The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  M.P.,  Attorney=General  of  the 

Australian  Commonwealth. 


Alfred  Deakin  was  born  in  Melbourne  on  August  ."ird,  18.W. 
He  is  the  son  of  William  Deakin,  who  was  a  wcll-kiunvn  coach 
proprietor  in  Victoria's  early  days.  Mr.  Deakin's  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  a  Monmouthshire  farmer.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  educated  at  the  Church  of  England  Grammar 
School,  Melbourne,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Melbourne  Uni- 
versity. He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1877,.  and  followed  the 
career  of  journalist  till  1883.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  as  the  representative  of  West  Ijourke  in  feb- 
ruary,  1879,  but,  owing  to  an  informality  at  the  poll,  he 
resigned  his  seat.  He  was  defeated  by  10  votes  at  the  second 
election  in  August,  1879;  and  was  again  defeated  early  in 
1880.  A  few  months  later  he  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  and  continued  to  represent  the  constituency  of  West 
Bourke  until  it  was  divided  in  1889,  when  he  was  returned  for 
a  portion  of  the  same  district.  Mr.  Deakin  joined  the  Ser- 
vice-Herr>'  Ministry  in  March,  1883,  as  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  Water  Supply.  In  1881  he  gave  up  the  latter  office 
and  became  Solicitor-General.  In  1880  he  was  elected  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  subseciucntly  joined  Mr.  Dunc.in 
Gillies  in  forming  a  government,  in  whicli  he  held  the  several 
oflices  of  Chief  Secretary.  Minister  of  Water  .Supply,  and 
Minister  of  Health.  In  November,  1890,  he  resigned  the  two 
former  offices.  In  188.")  he  was  appointid  President  of  n  Royal 
Commi.ssion  on  Water  Supply,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  the 
Unit<?d  States,  producing  as  the  result  of  his  visit  an  elaborate 
report  upon  irrigation,  as  practised  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  Victorian  legislation.  In  1887 
he  was  appointed  the  senior  delegate  of  the  colony  at  the  Impe- 
rial Conference  in  London,  when  he  was  offered  the  title  of 
K.C.M.G.  He  visited  Kgyjjt  and  Italy  en  rmifr.  and  published 
a  second  report  upon  irrigation  as  practised  in  those  coun- 
tries. 


He  was  the  .second  Victorian  delegate  to  the  Australian 
Conference  at  Sydney,  on  the  Chinese  question,  in  1888;  and 
in  1889  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Fedi'ial  Council  of 
Australasia.  He  was  one  of  its  most  active  members  at  Hobart 
in  the  same  year.  In  1890  he  was  one  of  the  two  representa- 
tives for  Victoria  at  the  Federation  Conference,  held  in  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  later,  in  the  same  year,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
seven  representatives  of  the  colony  at  the  1891  Convention, 
which  was  entrusted  with  the  tiisk  of  framing  a  Federal  Consti- 
tutiiui  for  .Uistralia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  next  Fwleral 
Convention  of  1897-8.  Mr.  Deakin  has  been  a  prolific  journa- 
list, and  his  work  has  always  been  of  the  high  mder  which 
deserves  to  be  placed  under  the  category  of  "Journalistic  Lite- 
rature." His  "Review  of  Professor  Pearson's  Life,"  publish?'! 
in  the  London  Daily  Chroiiide,  is  of  the  very  higliest  order  of 
iourualisiii.  He  luus  published  works  on  Irrigation  in  Australia 
and  other  countries,  as  also  an  interesting  and  elo(|uent  work 
entitled  "Temple  and  Tomb,"  w  hicli  is  a  record  of  his  travels. 
Mr.  Deakin  married  the  daughter  of  Hugh  .Jiuior  Broune,  J. P., 
of  \'entnor,  Melbourne. 

From  this  ha.sty  and  matter  of-l'aet  survey  of  the  political 
career  of  Mr.  Deakin  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  been  a  long, 
distiiiguislu'd.  and  honourable  one,  studded  by  many-coloured 
episodes,  incidents,  aiul  expcricMici's,  which  have,  during  the 
last  20  years  of  Australian  liistory,  brought  his  character  into 
bold  relief.  A  few  days  before  he  first  took  his  seat  as  a  niem- 
her  of  the  Victorian  Legislative  A.ss<Miibly,  the  Melbourne  cor- 
respondent of  a  country  newspaper  wrote  a  paragraph  for  his 
journal,  in  which  ho  prophesied  that,  before  many  year  were 
over,  Mr.  Deakin  would  come  to  the  front  as  a  politician  of  the 
first  rank;  and  that  he  would  ultimately  become  Premier  of 
Victoria.  This  prediction  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  .substanti- 
ally fulfilled,  when  Mr.  Deakin  became  joint    leader    of    the 
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Gillics-Dcakin  coalition.  It  shows  that  when  ho  entercHl  the 
political  arena  ho  was  a  man  of  prumiso :  the  centre  of  the  hope 
and  expectations  of  his  party,  then  known  as  the  Liberals  and 
t'onstitiitional  Uefoniiers  of  1880. 

Those  who  heard  Mr.  Ueakin's  Knit  speech  still  remeiiihet 
the  well-known  lines  which  he  <|Uoted  in  justllicatiun  of  his 
propo.scd  resignation  of  his  seat,  in  order  to  run  tlu'  Kauntlet 
of  a  second  election  in  West  Hourki'  against  Mr.  Ilarpir,  tlir- 
election  being  challengi'd  on  account  of  an  informality  in  con- 
nection with  the  \ewliam  polling-booth:  — 

"He  either  fears  his  fate  too  nnicli. 

Or  his  di'serts  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch. 

To  win  or  loso  it  all." 

In  that  early  stage  of  his  public  life  he  showed  a  fine  cour- 
age of  his  opinions,  which  rarely  afterwards  failed  him.  Pos- 
ses.se(l  of  more  than  an  ordinary  endowment  of  natural  talent, 
and  oratorical  power,  he  rapidly  came  to  the  front  in  the  field 
of  enterprise  and  ambition  which  he  had  selected.  Backul  by 
powerful  influence  in  th  '  press,  encouraged  by  troops  of  friends, 
and  smiled  on  by  fortune,  he  went  forward  on  his  cave^r  by 
leaps  and  boumls,  climbing  in  a  few  years  the  dizzy  height*  of 
power,  which  other  men.  less  gifted  and  li>.s,s  happy  in  their 
associations,  have  taken  half  a  lifetime  to  accomplisb.  .Mr.  Dei- 
kin's  experience  in  high  ministc-rial  office,  and  the  splendid 
appointments  which  he  filled,  first  a.s  n-presentative  of  Vic- 
toria at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  Jiondon  in  1887,  and  after- 
wards, in  his  visit  to  the  T'nited  Stati's  a.s  a  Special  Coiiniiis- 
sioiier  to  reporton  the  irrigation  ijuestion,  gave  liim  opportuni- 
ties for  enlarging  his  vision,  and  e(|iiippiiig  liis  gathering  int<'l- 
lectual  .stock  with  a  wealth  of  material  .si'ldom  enjoyed  by  so 
young  a  public  man.  From  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  is 
inevitably  requirwl ;  and,  consequently,  we  are  eiitithd  to 
judge  him  by  a  high  standard  of  excelleiue.  Uiuiualified  praise 
in  his  ca.se  would  be  as  misplacnl  its  a  niggardly  recognition  of 
his  special  gifts  and  services  would  be  unjust.  In  the  realm  of 
State  politics  it  must  be  admitt<'d  that  his  actual  perform- 
ances are  somewhat  di.sappointiiig.  and  do  not  come  up  either 
to  the  lofty  ideal  with  wliich  he  start«'d,  or  to  tlu'  expectations 
of  bis  friends  and  admirers.  It  would,  irnh't-d,  be  satisfactory  it 
his  present  biographer  could  point  to  some  enduring  h'gislative 
monument  which  will  perpetuate  his  memory  through  long  suc- 
ceding  years  of  \  ictorian  bi.story.  His  most  ambitious  ellort, 
as  a  StAt^7i  legislator,  was  bis  Irrigation  Act  of  '887,  which  in- 
volved the  country  in  an  expenditure  of  over  a  million  ster- 
ling, but  which  has  failed,  in  a  great  nieasiire,  to  realise  tlie 
objicl  aiiMi-d  at  :  for  the  simple  rea.son  that  it  <lesigm<l  llii'  out- 
lay of  money  in  the  construction  of  distributing  channels  before 
the  storage  reservoirs  for  the  conservation  of  water  wire  built. 
Hut,  for  the  great  cause  of  Australian  Fi'deration,  with  wbii'i 
Mr.  Deakiii  became  prominently  iissociated  in  the  C'oiiferi'iic<>  of 
1890.  and  in  thr  Convention  of  18IM,  he  would  po.-.silily  have 
become  a  less  prominent  figure  than  in  his  earlier  days.  I'rob- 
ably   he   Wiis   more   fitted   for   the   dazzling  attract  ions   ol    the 


federal  arena  than  for  the  humdrum  of  provincialism.  He 
first  struck  the  fed.ral  keynote  in  the  \'ietoriau  L.egu>lative 
Ass<-iiibly.  a  short  tinn'  before  the  Convention  of  18U1,  by 
strongly  objecting  to  a  proposed  increase'  of  the  stuck  taJt,  and 
urging,  a<>  the  ground  of  his  protest,  the  historical  expreMion  : 
'We  have  now  arrival  at  tin'  parting  of  the  ways," 

"Wo  must,"  III"  said,  in  <-lfi-<t,  "now  decide  wliich  way  we 
are  to  travel  on  the  road  of  provincialism,  parochialism,  con- 
tinued beparabe  life,  and  antagonisin.  perhaps  hail.ng  to  uar  in 
till'  future,  or  on  the  way  to  union,  solidarity  and  national  life, 
as  our  legitimat'C  destiny." 

From  that  time  forward  he  spoki'  for  union,  fri-quently 
and  consihtenlly  ;  and  in  that  onward  march  he  mvi-r  uavi-red 
or  faltered,  until  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  federal 
party. 

Mr.  Deakin  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  silver-tongued 
orator  of  Au.stralian  federation.  It  ts  no  reflection  on  hi* 
capacity  to  say  that  he  is  more  a  brilliant  speaker  than  a  con- 
structive statesman.  In  a  great  campaign  there  must  neces- 
,sarily  be  a  division  of  labour,  in  which  each  man  finds  a  place 
most  fitting  for  his  special  aptitude.  The  orator  is  as  essential 
a  part  of  a  public  organization  as  the  plodding  architect  and 
builder  of  great  schemes  of  stat<'smansliip.  From  the  proniin- 
ei'ce  and  attention  which  the  onitor  receives.  In-  geiH-rally 
obtains  more  credit  from  the  public  than  the  silent,  intellec- 
tual worker. 

In  the  Federal  Convention  of  1897-8,  as  well  iu>  on  the 
federal  platform,  Mr,  Deakin  proved  his  iLsefulni'ss  ;is  a  deba- 
ter: conciliatory,  politic  and  elevi-r.  in  analysing  arguiiii'iitH, 
and  in  advancing  a  caiLse.  His  speech  at  .\delaide.  at  a  criti- 
<'al  iH'riod  in  the  history  of  the  Convention,  when  the  n-pre- 
seiitatives  of  small  States  were  clamouring  for  equal  rights  in 
matters  of  finance,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  tho.se  who  heard 
it,  and  who  realised  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  danger 
in  which  the  cau.se  of  federation  then  stood  of  being  wrecKcd 
or  indefinitely  postponed. 

Equally  conspicuous  and  more  memorable  than  any  speech 
»  liicli  he  delivered  in  the  Convention  w;ls  that  which  he  ih'liver- 
ed  at  Bi'iidigi>  in  Fobruarj'.  18!)8,  on  the  eve  of  the  adoption  of 
'be  constitution  by  the  Mi'lbounie  Convention,  At  that  time, 
according  to  the  authors  of  the  ".\nnoted  Con,stitutlon,"  "Thr 
Aiji  iVietorian  newspaper!  advocat«l  the  Fabian  policy  of  niu- 
tioii  and  delay;  wliiUt  the  Turner  Ministry,  or  .snini'  of  iti> 
members,  .seemed  to  hesitate  lus  to  whether  to  support  tin-  Con- 
stittition  or  not."  It  was  an  open  secret  that  imiiu'iisi'  pnssure 
was  lirought  to  hear  on  Mr.  Detikin,  in  certain  quartirs,  to  in- 
cliice  him  to  vote  and  work  against  the  Constitution.  .Ml  hlaii- 
di'.biiiriits  were,  liowi'ViT,  in  vain  :  and  at  the  lUinual  ronfirenco 
of  the  ,\iistralian  Natives'  As.sociation  at  Bendigo,  on  the  occa- 
.~ioii  referred  to,  Mr,  Deakin  I'lectrified  his  audience  by  a  spi'i'ch 
in  supjjort  of  the  Bill,  with  a  declaration  of  triumpbaiit  en- 
thusiasm that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 

For  his  courage  on  that  and  other  occasions,  and  for  his 
many  services  to  federation,  Mr,  Deakin  well  deserved  the 
reward  of  oHicf  wl.icli  he  now  enjoys:  and  be  iseiitith'd  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  all  true  friends  of  Australian  union. 


"TiiKUK  are  many  nice  people  in  this  world  for  whose 
praise  or  blami'  I  care  not  a  whistle.  I  dciii'l  liiHuv  ami  I 
don't  rare  whether  I  shall  ever  be  what  is  ealli'd  a  gieal. 
man.  1  will  leave  my  mark  somrwhere,  and  it  shall  be  clear 
and  (list  iiict 

111   Ih,    his   mark 

and  free  from  tlir  abomiiiabii'  blur  of  c:iiil .  Iiiimbiii.;,  and  si'll 
seeking   which    surrounds   every! Iiing   in    ibis    pri'siiit    world 
that  is  to  say,  suiiposing  that  1  am  not   already  nmonseiiuisly 
tainted   myself:    a   result    of   whicb    I   liavr  a  morbid   iliiad. 

"But  it  is  e<nially  char  to  me  that  lor  a  man,  ol  iii\ 
temperament  !it  any  rate,  the  solo  secret  of  getting  through 
tbis  life  with  anytbing  liko  cnntont nient  is  to  have  full  ,scopi> 
for  the  development   ol    one's  faculties.      Science  aloin>  soeiiiit 


to  iiio  III  alford  this  scope  Law.  Dniiiily.  I'liy-ic.  and  Politics 
lii'iiig  111  a  state  of  cliaot  ie  vibration  betwien  utter  hunihug 
and   litter  scopt ii'isin ." 

II  ii.rli  ii'.\    I, iff    (lie/    IjiIUt>. 


In  ,Mr.  ,V  W  .lose's  HiirU,  Thi  (inorlh  „f  Ihe  Knii)itr, 
I  lull-  IS  an  intorosting  reforenee  to  Lord  John  Rus.seirs  his- 
tiino  answor  to  Franco,  of  1>*'M>.  on  the  subject  of  Australian 
liiritury  'riio    I'vi'iit     of    tlio    Napoleonic    wars    placed    in 

lliitain's  hands  the  unfeltereil  control  of  all  Australia;  so 
tli.it  wbon  the  Fri'Urh  asked  how  much  of  the  eontiuent  wo 
obiiinod.  our  Minister  could  say,  The  whole,'  and  with  that 
ilismiK.H   them." 
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Hlotablc  :i6ool;6  of  the  Ciuartcv. 


Bv  Evelyn  Dickinson. 


It  is  a  new  tiling  for  reviowere  to  find  themselves 
iilinoSt  without  straw  for  their  tale  of  bricks ;  such,  how- 
i-ver,  is  tie  stat«  of  literary  things  in  England  in  June  of 
this  year.  One  reads  in  all  directions,  and  finds  thu  dullest  of 
inen-  clay,  scai'cely  wortJi  comment  ;  one  asks  of  this  or  that 
publisher  or  critic  what  host  deserves  notice — wlicre  shall  I 
get  my  straw!-' — and  the  answer  is  always  a  shrug;  there  is 
really  nothing.  The  art«  of  peace  have  languislu-d  for  a 
moment,  ploughsliares  have  been  beaten  into  swords,  ana 
the  swortl  is  mightier  than  the  pen.  The  mood  will  pass. 
War  notwLthstiuiding,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  high 
I'nough  to  pay  publishers— one  does  not  say  authors!  In- 
creasing trade,  a  resigned  acceptance  of  increased  taxation, 
and  ready  subscription  of  our  si.xty-million  loan,  prove  that 
we  can  still  afford  ourselves  luxuries ;  it  is  as  though  the  mind 
of  the  artist  had  been  affected  by  the  rough  elementary  emo- 
tions that  have  stormed  around  him — and  perhaps  he  has  lost 
faith  in  purely  mental  things.  Certainly  a  few  well-known 
writers  who  liave  given  us  anything  lately  have  given  us  very 
poor  .stuff.  Dorothea  Gerard,  for  example,  in  the  Vonquesl 
of  London  (Methuen  and  Co.),  has  set  her  name  to  the  light- 
est  of  improbabilities ;  and  Kllen  Thornoycroft  Fowler,  wlio 
showed  herself  so  extremely  clever  in  Isabel  Carnaby  and 
elsewhere,  lias  published  "Sirius  and  Other  Stories"  (Iloddcr 
and  Stoughton,  lis.),  whicli  are  too  weak  and  vague  to  repay 
the  trouble  of  reading. 

Sydney  Grier,  too,  in  The  irardeii  of  ihe  Marclus 
(Blackwood,  6s.),  is  rather  dull  and  laggard.  In  another  style 
wo  have  had  the  Dreyfus  autobiography,  Fii-c  Years  of  My 
Life  (Newnes,  Ltd.),  whicli  has  fallen  flat;  the  world  is 
weary  of  Dreyfus,  and  the  volume  is  no  more  than  a  record 
of  suffering,  being  chiefly  extracts  from  letters  between  liim- 
self  and  his  wife.  To  those  who  have  followed  the  course  of 
the  case  intelligently,  the  book  t<^lls  nothing  that  is  frcsli  ; 
and  one  may  conclude  that  an  overwhelming  weariness  liad 
came  upon  his  bravo  spirit  also,  when,  at  the  very  end,  he 
.says  simply  that,  pardon  having  been  offered  to  liim,  it  "be- 
came nec<?ssary  that  I  should  withdraw  my  demand  for  revi- 
sion." No  doubt  tills  was  his  wisest  plan,  but  his  generoi's 
champions,  M.  Labori,  Col.  Pic^uart,  and  others,  must  have 
felt  that  the  reward  of  their  devotion  was  less  than  they  had 
a  right  to  expect...' 

The  stir  about  the  Englisliwomun's  Love-kffcrs  has  at 
length  subsided.  Some  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
author  of  them  is  Mr.  Laurence  Housman ;  and  he,  with 
Richard  lo  Gallienne,  whose  mannerisms  so  fiercely  irritate 
.such  a  number  of  good  people,  is  for  tlie  moment  the  whip- 
ping-boy of  the  literary  press.  Oscar  Wilde's  name  is  al.so 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  A  crop  of  small  parasitical 
volumes  has  appeared  ;  Barry  Pain's  absurd  :  Another  Enf/U.'ili- 
ivoman's  Jjorc-Utiera  (Fisher  I'nwin.  Is.);  various .-Ih.skvix, 
and  George  Egerton's  llosn  Aniorosa  (Richards,  tis.).  which  we 
are  told  is  quite  independent  inspiration.  But  of  making 
lovc-leitcrs  there  is  no  end,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
books  of  the  <|Uarteis  is  I'rinei  liisiiinrrk's  Love-letters  (edited  by 
Prince  Herbert  Bismarck,  2  vols.,  20s.,  Heincmann),  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  kind  is  The  Love-letters  of  Victor 
Hugo  (Harper  Brothers),  which  is  very  charming.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  are  the  real  thing.  All  men  are  poets 
when  they  are  in  love — or,  shall  we  say,  comparatively  poets — 
but  whi/n  a  poet  is  in  love,  then  we  get  the  fine  flower 
of  love-writing.  One  need  not  en(|uire  if  Hugo  was  as  fervid 
and  faithful  and  noble  as  Ills  lett<?rs.  Lives  of  great  men  all 
remind  us — tliat  the  griuss  withereth:  but  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  of  the  emotioiLS  of  our  friends  that  they  shall  be  genuine 
while  they  last.  Now  tlic  lad  Hugo  is  so  desperately  genuine 
that  we  must  smile  very  often  a.s  we  read;  he  is  so  solemn, 
so  argumentative,  so  jealous,  so  seriously  bent  on  expound- 
ing himself  and  his  inmost  feelings  to  his  Adele,  and  his 
French  phrases  have  often  a  quaint  and  grandiose  ring  to  our 
ears.  He  has  made  the  young  lady  weep — he  addresses  her 
thus : 


"Adele,  oh,  do  not  hate  me,  do  not  despise  me,  for  having 
been  so  weak  and  abJL'ct,  when  you  were  so 
strong  and  sublime.  Think  of  my  bereavements, 
of  my  loneliness,  of  what  I  expected  from  my 
father;  think  that  for  a  week  I  had  looked  forward  to 
losing  you,  and  do  not  be  astonished  at  the  extravagance  of 
my  despair.  You,  a  young  giri,  were  admirable.  And, 
indeed,  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  flattering  an  angel  to  compare 
such  a  being  to  you.  You  have  been  privileged  to  receive 
every  gift  from  nature;  you  have  both  fortitude  and  tears. 
Oh,  Adele,  do  not  mistake  these  words  for  blind  enthusiasm — 
enthusiiusm  for  you  has  lasted  all  my  life,  and  increa.ses  day  by 
day.  My  whole  soul  is  yours.  If  my  entire  existence  had  not 
been  yours,  the  harmony  of  my  being  would  have  been  lost, 
and  I  must  have  died — died  inevitably." 

We  recall  the  words  of  a  sadder  and  wittier  Frenchman  : 
"O!  the  good  days,  when  I  was  so  unhappy!" 

In  Mrs.  Lynn  lAnton  :  Her  Life,  l^rtiers,  and  Opinions 
(Metliucn,  12s.  6d.),  wo  have  some  more  love-letters  of  a  more 
practical  sort  than  Hugo's. 

('hind  and  the  Allies,  by  A.  Henry  Savage  Laiidor 
(Heinemann,  24s.,  2  vols.).  These  volumes  are  well  printed 
and  profu.seIy  illustrated.  The  author  prefaces  briefly  :  "The 
aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  give  a  record  of  events  as  they 
occurred,  and  to  avoid  national  or  personal  prejudice." 

We  quote  one  of  Mr.  Lander's  conclusions :  — "The  recent 
war  with  China,  however,  furnishes  clear  proof  that  while  the 
European  and  American  public  were  laughing  at  the  (^Jhinese 
Viceroy  and  his  people,  the  Viceroy  himself,  under  cover  of 
Ka.stern  civility  and  simplicity,  was  laughing  heartily  at  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  America.  Indeed,  lie  showed  that  he 
knew  more  about  rifles  and  guns  and  ammunition  than  was 
cxpect<:'d,  and,  if  anything,  could  "give  points"  to  Western 
connoisseurs.  If  not,  how  did  it  happen  that  during  tlio 
recent  campaign  every  arsenal  was  filled  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  best  rifles  ever  made,  and  with  millions  of 
rounds  of  ainnuinition  of  all  calibres,  and  of  the  latest  and  most 
improved  patterns?  As  for  big  guns,  none  of  the  allic<l  nations 
in  the  war  of  JSHJO  had  any  as  good  as  China." 

The  Life  of  the  Bee,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  translated 
by  Alfred  Sutro,  London  (Geoi-go  Allen,  5s.).  The  "Belgian 
Shakespeare"  hiis  chosen  to  preach  a  long  sermon  in  the  terms 
of  his  own  peculiar  philosophy,  to  the  text  of  the  wonderful 
life  of  the  bee.  She — surely  the  bee  is  more  distinctly  femi- 
nine than  a  ship,  or  the  French  nation? — has  fascinated  great 
minds  in  all  ages,  and  our  author,  here,  has  watehed  her 
assidu(msly  for  more  than  t\v<'nt y  yeai-s,  and,  knowing  all  about 
her,  that  man  may  know,  ha.s  woven  about  her  many  mystical 
thoughts.  The  verbal  translation,  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
cellently done,  for  the  book  is  charming :  an  absorbing  lesson 
in  natural  history;  a  saiggestivo  etliical  essay;  a  rich  prose 
poem. 

One  may  perhaps  be  allowed  asomewliat  long  quotation  :  — 

■■-Man  possesses  the  power  of  withstanding  certain  of 
nature's  laws,  and  to  know  whether  such  resistance  bo  right  or 
wrong  is  the  gravest,  obscurest  point  in  his  morality.  But  it 
is  deeply  interesting  to  discover  what  the  will  of  Nature  may 
be  in  a  different  world  :  and  this  w  ill  is  revealed  with  extra- 
ordinary clearness  in  the  evolution  of  the  hymenoptera,  whicli, 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  possess  the  highest  degree 
of  intellect  after  man.  The  aim  of  Nature  is  manifestly  the 
improvement  of  the  racc> ;  but  no  less  manifest  is  lier  inability, 
or  refusal,  to  obtain  such  improvement  except  at  the  cost  of 
the  liberty,  the  rights,  and  the  hai)piness  of  the  individual. 
In  proportion  as  a  society  organises  itself  and  rises  in  the  scale, 
so  does  a  shrinkage  enter  the  private  life  of  each  one  of  its 
members.  Where  there  is  progress,  it  is  the  result  only  of  a 
more  and  more  complete  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  gen- 
eral interest.  Each  one  is  compelled  first  of  all  to  renounce 
Ixis  vices,  which  are  acts  of  independence.  For  instance,  at 
the  lowest  stage  of  apiarian  civilization,  we  find  the  adult  bees, 
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who  aro  like  our  caiiiiilials.  Tho  iulult  woikiTs  aro  iiici^'^aiitly 
hoveriiiK  anmiKl  tlio  •'UK'*,  "liioli  they  «et'k  to  devour,  and  tin- 
mother  lia.s  to  ilispiav  tlio  utinost  htuhhoruuc«s  in  their  defence. 
Then,  having  fretnl  liiinsell  from  his  most  dangerous  vices,  each 
individual  lias  to  acijuire  a  eortaiu  numher  of  more  and  more 
painful  virtues.  Among  tho  humhlo  hees,  for  inhtance,  the 
workers  do  not  dream  of  renouncing  love,  whiTeas  our  domestic 
bee  lives  in  a  state  of  i>eri)etual  cha.stity.  And  in<hxKl  we  shall 
soon  see  how  much  slio  h;u>  to  abandon,  in  exchange  for 
the  comfort  and  seourily  of  tlic  hive,  for  its  architectural, 
economic  and  ;)olitical  perfection,  and  we  shall  return  to  the 
evolution  of  the  hynnnoptera  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  the  race." 

The  ^'isits  of  EUzahclli,  by  Klinor  Glyn  (London.  Duck- 
worth and  Co.,  fifth  edition).  A  fifth  edition  commaiuls  our 
attention,  if  not  our  respe<-t  ;  and  we  aro  rewardt><l  in  a  series 
of  vivid,  witty  lettei-s,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  upper  classes 
of  our  own  socii'ty,  and  that  of  France.  Klizaheth,  a  well- 
born iuul  apparently  bcwitchijig  maid  of  seventeen  years  of 
age,  is  sent  by  an  invalid  mother  t<)  pay  a  round  of  visits  in 
Kngland  and  France.  Perfectly  innocent  and  single-hearted, 
and  free  of  thought  and  speech,  she  gives  her  impressions  in  the 
simph'st  and  clcJirest  way,  writing  to  her  mother;  and  the 
people  and  places  of  which  she  writes  are  a.s  real  to  us  a.->  (o 
her.  The  book  is  very  amusing.  It  is  po.ssiblc  that  some  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  ■smart"  and  leisured  class<'S 
may  find  it  more  plain  than  polite,  but  there  is  little  malice 
anywhere  about  it,  and  much  that  is  excwdingly  funny,  and  it 
is  all  true  to  life.  Of  course,  life  is  not  all  like  this,  anil  all 
this  life  is  not  a.s  it  is  depiet<'(l  here.  Our  upper  classes  are  not 
so  wholly  vulgar  and  foolish,  and  1  am  persuaded  that  the  days 
of  Betty  Modish  and  those  of  "Dodo"  are  really  much  alike-- 
human  nature  much  the  .same  all  along  the  line.  lint  for  the 
moment  it  is  a  fashion  to  paint  ourselves  black,  and  mourn 
the  decay  of  our  national  manners.  The  drawback  to  the 
book,  to  our  thinking,  lies  in  this,  that  Elizabeth,  entirely 
innocent,  is  eontinuaily  repeating  "risky"  sayings,  wondering 
what  they  mean.  For  iiist-imce,  the  French  maniuis,  when  she 
refuses  him,  "looked  very  white  when  we  came  into  the  light 
again;  but  he  whispered  iis  he  siiid  good-bye  that  he  did  not 
despair ;  he  would  always  love  me,  and  wlien  I  married  some- 
one else,  his  day  would  come;  which  I  did  lujt  think  nice  of 
him,  as  I  do  not  wish  Ut  be  a  widow." 

Thr  Lilfcis  of  hi  r  Mollur  h,  Eliyilnlli  (FLslier  I'liwin,  is.) 
is  running  into  .several  islitions,  and  may  be  mentioned  here, 
though  it  is  great  rubbish,  thin  and  vulgar.  The  mother,  here 
represented  as  iive-and-thirty.  and  flighty,  writes  thus  to  the 
daughter  of  seventeen,  who  lias  just  announced  her  engage- 
ment ;  — 

"Darling  Klizabeth,  Hail,  .\Iareliioiie,ss  of  \'ainiond.  all 
hail!  Your  letter  gave  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure. 
You  have  made  the  match  I  desired  for  you,  an<l  I  do  not  know 
who  dcscrve-s  tho  greiitest  credit  for  it— you  who  liooketl  this 
fine  fish,  Octavia  who  helped  you  to  land  it,  or  I.  wlio  taught 
you  how  to  fish,  and  th<'n  sent  you  to  the  pool  where  my  lord 
trout  disported  him.self." 

If  one  could  take  the  book  serimisly,  or  lii'lie\e  that  it  lo 
presented  any  reality,   one  would   be   tempt  eel  to  sigh   for  the 
days  of  the  "Fairchild  Family." 

From  It  Swc<H.ih  llomnilinil,  by  Selma  Ijagerlol.  (raiishited 
by  Jes.sie  Hrochner  (ileinemann,  Gs.V  .An  agreeable  collectiim 
of  tales  of  Swedish  life,  which  ring  true,  and  often  "touch  the 
heart."  'I'hey  are  sometimes  weird,  and  tlu'y  are  full  of 
humanity. 

Thr.  Ten  \Vi:  Drink,  by  F.  II.  .Skriiio  and  (Jeiuge  Itrow- 
nen,  F.C.S.  (.Simpkin,  .Marshall  and  Co.,  Is.).  This  capital 
littlo  pamphlet  has  an  intermt  lor  us  and  a  value,  <piite  dis 
proportionate  to  its  size.  Wi-  drink  more  tea  than  any  other 
people  on  earth,  and  we  drink  it  of  worso  quality.  It  is  a 
truism  that  the  average  Hriton  has  iio  palate;  but  he  luus  a 
digestion,  and  many  of  him  are  beginning  lo  find  that  the 
average  Coylon  lea,  prepared  in  th''  average  Hiilish  iiiaiiii>  r.  i-- 
practically  poison.  Those  of  us  who  know  sometliing  nl  the 
matter-  individual  taste,  of  course,  conceded  take  rililgi'  in 
expensive  China  tea,  and  find  there,  very  generally,  safety  ami 
.satisfaction  ;  but  tea-growing  is  a  great  Impi  i  iai  industry.  :in  1 
a  large  number  of  people  really  printer  tlii'  flavour  et  Indian 
and   Ceylon   teas,   and    it  ought-  to   be   possible   lo  drink    th-m 


Hilh  enjoyment  and  impunity.  "1  am  never  siek  at  sea,  uulofifi 
I  take  the  sliip's  tea,"  is  oft«u  said  ;  yet  tlio  ship's  cumpiitiy 
does  its  best  to  proviJo  a  good  article,  and  tho  cook  is  boine- 
times  fairly  careful  how  he  servee  it.  One  can  hardly  get 
uholesoino  Ceylon  tea.  Mr.  Skrine  tells  u«  why.  Our  big  tea 
conipauii's  and  phuiters  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  rich  that 
tb'-y  gather  tho  leaf  overripe,  and  coarse,  when  a  large  crop 
can  bo  obtained  by  a  smaller  number  of  piuckers,  and  they 
fire  it  roughly  by  maehinery,  a  hot  bhist  of  air  being  forced 
over  heaped-up  trays  of  leaves.  l'ne<|Ually  dried,  some  of 
them  rot — secondary  fermentations  aro  set  up,  and  "couverl 
the  cup  that  ought  to  clun-r  into  a  Circcaii  bowl  productive  of 
indigestion  and  it«  thousand  attendant  ills."  Hence  the  now- 
familiar  "I  can't  drink  toa"  condition.  Tho  bhndi-rs  also  are 
in  fault,  but  we  are  told  that  it  is  all  easily  pri'Ventible.  and 
at  a  Very  small  increase  in  cost.  Meanwhile,  till  our  t<>a- 
companies  have  reformed,  let  us  patroni/>e  a  foreign  industry, 
drink  only  China  tea.  and,  whenever  |iossible  make  it  our- 
selves. 

Jack  Iliiyiiiiiiul,  by  K.  L.  X'oyniih  (Ileinemann.  Gs.K  Those 
who  were  fascinatcil  by  the  (Iml/lij  will  make  a  point  of  reading 
this  novel,  and  they  will  be  e<iually  fascinated.  We  have  not 
yet  heard  of  anyone,  who,  having  taken  it  up,  has  laid  it  down 
unfinished:  it  is  most  powerful  and  pathetic.  Vet  one  knows 
not  what  to  say  of  it  further,  and  one  would  rather  say  nothing, 
if  only  one  could  in.  fairness  pass  it  by,  for  it  deals  witb  a  theme, 
lawful,  of  course,  but  not  expedient,  and  it  piles  up  pain  on 
pain.  The  book  is  not  for  the  young  person,  and  the  elder  will 
a.sk  why  indeed  did  tho  author  choose  so  distrtivsing  a  subject? 
But  truly  she  treats  it  witli  admirable  discretion,  and  truly 
she  knows  so  much  of  human  nature  that  i)erhaps  we  had  best 
take  till'  goods  she  provides  for  us,  without  too  much  comment. 
Thi:  Ili'hlin  Mudd,  by  Francis  Harrod  (Hcinemann,  t>s.). 
.\  clever  story  ;  the  .s<-eiii'  of  it  is  the  artistic  world  of  London. 
The  hero,  a  great  artist,  a  man  of  fine  character,  has  a  swret 
chamber,  and  a  little  hidden  garden,  at  the  back  of  his  studio  : 
the  heroine,  a  beautiful  girl,  very  young,  seeks  his  prot-ix-tion 
in  circumstances  of  oxtr:u)rdinary  urgency.  .She  has  niurderod 
a  man,  a  mutual  friend,  in  self-defence.  The  artist  hides  her 
ill  his  secret  chamber.  How  .suspicion  falls  on  himself :  how  he 
hears  it  for  her  sake,  at  first  cpiixoticaliy,  and  then  be<'ausc 
he  hius  grown  to  care  for  her;  and  how,  at  the  moment  of  tlip 
triumph  of  love  over  circumstances,  the  end  came  tragically 
for  both  of  them.  Is  well  told,  and  the  story  is  full  of  spirit  and 
sparkle.  There  is  an  echo  of  Meredith  about  the  bunk.  The 
talk  is  often  brilliant,  and  is  altogether  modern.  "There  is  no 
pleasure  left.  We  may  do  anything,  and  we  don't  want  to  do 
anything.  Mystery  has  gime.  Forbidden  fruit  is  pi'nnitted. 
We  cannot  sin  any  more,  we  are  so  foolishly  wisi.  Our  very 
literature  li:i.s  bin-ome  a  vulgar  dissi-cting-knife  on  the  mystory 
and  beauty  of  life,  seeking  to  probe  our  emotions  with  its 
ptiint.  TriLsli !  Kmotion  is  the  exi)re.vsloii  of  our  imagination 
through  the  senses;  under  tho  dissecting-knife  imagination 
fliis  He  think  He  touch  the  emotions  when  we  are  sttvring 
through  the  molor  of  the  senses.  Motor  that  is  it  motor, 
modernity:  modernity  motor!  .\nil  imleiHl,  in  nmst  of  our 
literature  it  is  not  even  a  dissecting-knife:  a  slaughler- 
niiu-hine  is  a  bett<'r  dwcriplion  in  go  tho  l>igs.  .iml  out  come 
not.  sau.sages,  but  the  modern  novel,  printed  and  Iniund.  at 
the  other  end." 

tn'iiKU  BooK.s  Ki;(  i:ivi;i). 

I'hr  Aiil'iliiiHiniiihij  of  II  ,fo>n  iinlisl.  Iiy  W.  .1.  .^stjllninn 
(loaiit  Uieharils.  1'  vols..  "Jls.  net  i.  The  record  of  an  interest- 
ing iii'l  \  ariinl  life.  .Mr.  .Stitlman  was  in  turns  artist,  jounialist 
Ml  lb.  liiited  ."slates,  t  oiisul  lor  his  native  country  in  seveml 
plaee.s.  jind  jiinrmilisi  on  the  stall  of  the  Tiiiof.  Ho  knew  a 
great  iiiimher  of  einiiient  men.  and  H bat  he  say»  about  them 
for  iiislanee.   of   Uosi-Iti     is  Hurtli  reading. 

y/i.  I.iiihlrr  Siilr  of  CrickrI,  by  C-aptnin  Philip  Trevor 
iMetliiKii.  ils.l.      \'ery  i>nterlaining  :   full  of  ami  dole. 

V'/e  Itriil  I'hiiosi  yi«.»(i..ii,  by  Chi-ster  Hojcunibe  (Mothuen, 
il-.i.  .Mr.  Holeoiiilie  tries  lo  put  himsell  in  .lohn  ChiiLimHn'!! 
place  Tb.-   rial   Chiiie.s.-  i|iie>tion   is  ihni    of  the  c<uilinued 

'  Msli'iiie  111  the  t'hiiiese  iiiiliiin." 

roj/,..;(,  by  11.  O.  I'mw so  1  Ileinemann,  lis. ^.  Clever,  not 
pl.asant.  "No  iiiHii  can  call  himself  generous  who  will  givp 
ii  weiiiaii  a  piisl,  and  reject  all  claim  lo  her  future." 

.1  NfrrcriiFj/  of  l^tiiilinii.  by  Hope  Dawlish  iMethuoD). 
.V  poor  book  .  its  only  viilm-.  some  pretty  descriptions  of 
.Inpan,  culled  hero  Zaiia. 
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Saved  by  the  Flood. 


By    BARRY    PAIN,     \ullior  of   '•  Playtliingu  and   Parotlies."   "In   a  Caiinili:in   Canoe,"  &c. 


[lOI'VKH;llT.  — I'lIBLlSHED   BY  SPKCIAI.   AItKANc;KMK.NT. 


All  day  until  laU>  in  the  afternoon  the  rain  had  fallen.  But 
now  the  sky  was  clear;  the  moonlight  showed  distinctly  the 
spolkHl  hay  in  the  fields  and  the  stretches  of  water  across  the 
flooded  roads.  The  yellow  lights  of  the  village  clustered  to- 
gether up  on  the  hill. 

.\  young  man  came  up  the  road  that  led  to  the  village. 
His  gaiters  were  splashed  with  mud;  his  hea\'y  boots  were 
soaked  through.  He  disregarded  puddles — di^regaided  slioets 
of  water  that  came  over  hLs  ankles,  splashing  carelessly  through 
them.  At  last  hp  reached  a  point  where  he  decided  to  stop  ; 
a  torrent  was  pouring  across  the  road  where  fonnerly  a  mild 
stream  had  run  beneath  it.  The  bridge  was  broken  down. 
Some  of  its  shattered  white  railings  stuck  up  out  of  the  swirling 
water  on  either  side  of  the  road.  The  young  man  seemed 
neither  surprised  nor  vexed  at  tinding  tlie  bridge  gone.  He 
tested  the  depth  of  the  water  with  a  long  piece  of  the  broken 
railing,  but  it  would  not  touch  the  bottom.  'Tiiat's  all  right." 
Ill-  Siiid,  with  satisfaction.  Then  he  .sat  down  on  the  milestone 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  took  a  cigarette  from  a  silver  case, 
and  lit  it.  By  the  light  of  the  match  he  glanced  at  his  watch, 
and  saw  that  it  was  ten  minutes  past  nine.  •■.\h,"  he  said. 
reflectively,  "I  am  ten  minutes  late,  and  Cicely  will  probably 
bo  rather  later — unless  she  has  repentetl  of  the  design  since  the 
dance."  For  a,  few  minutes  he  waited,  swinging  his  legs, 
smoking,  watcliing  the  road  that  led  from  the  other  side  of 
the  torrent  up  to  the  village.  There  was  a  somewhat  whim- 
sical look  on  his  mobile  clean-shaven  face.  Then  Cicely  arrived. 
She  had  a  slight  girlish  figure.  She  was  wearing  rather  a 
commonplace  mackintosh  and  a  rather  romantic  hat.  She  was 
earrj-ing  a  small  bag.  She  stopped  at  the  torrent,  put  the  bag 
down  in  the  dr>'est  place  she  could  find,  and  panted  a  little. 
He  sprang  up  from  the  milestoni'.  took  off  his  cap.  and 
stood  facing  her.  Between  them  rushed  the  water. 
"Hubert  I"  she  cried,  rather  doubtfully. 

"My  dearest  Cic^-lyl"  he  answered.  'Ilow  good  of  you! 
How  brave  of  you  Hi' 

"Yes,  I've  done  .just  as  I  Siiid  1  would— just  as  we  arranged. 
There  was  no  difficulty  at  all.  Uncle  had  brought  young  Sir 
Charles  to  dinner,  as  he  often  does.  How  w  eary  I  am  of  refu.s- 
ing  poor  Sir  Charles!  Wo  dined  at  half-past  seven.  As  soon 
as  ever  we  loft  tho  men,  I  persuaded  Aunt  Mary  that  she 
might  .just  as  well  go  to  bed,  and  let  me  make  her  excuses. 
Then  as  quick  as  thought  I  changed  my  dre.ss  and  slipped  out. 
I've  left  a  note  for  my  uncle  on  my  dressing-table,  asking 
him  to  forgive  nie  if  possible,  and  in  an.v  case  to  get  my  maid 
to  pack  m.v  things  and  forward  them  to  the  address  that  I 
should  telegraph  to  him.  But  he's  certain  to  forgive  us.  and 
so  is  Aunt  Marj'.  As  soon  as  the  thing's  done,  th<'y'li  make 
the  best  "of  it.     And  you  !•'" 

"The  dog-cart's  waiting  down  the  roiul,  and  I've  procured 
the  licence.  Wo  shall  have  a  ten-mile  drive  to  the  hotel.  I 
leave  you  there  and  go  home.  We  meet  at  the  church  to-nior 
row  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Everything  is  well.  Your  uncle's 
oppo.sition  Ls  foiled.  We  shall  be  married  before  he  can  stop 
us.     There  is  nothing  between  us  now." 

"Nothing  except,  this  stream.  I  don't  blame  you  for  it. 
I  suppose  you  couldn't  have  foreseen  that  the  floods  would  be 
out  when  we  made  our  arrangements  a  wwk  ago.  Of  course. 
some  men  are  weather-wise.  Sir  Charles  has  the  gift — I  will 
.say  that  for  him." 

"Darling."  said  Hubert,  gently,  "do  not  he  angry  with 
me  on  the  very  eve  of  our  wedding." 

"Didn't  I  .say  expressly  that  I  didn't  blame  you.  Only  it 
isn't  what  !  expected.  1  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  moonlight 
night — " 

"It  is."  he  said,  patiently.  "There  is  a  full  moon.  I 
didn't  put  it  there,  and  I  claim  no  credit  for  it,  but  I  don't  see 


why   you   should    regret    its    oniLssion     when     it     hasn't    been 
omitted." 

"It  would  he  nicer  of  you  if  you  would  let  me  tinish  my 
.sentences.  I  meant  a  fine  night  without  any  prospect  of  rain, 
and  with  the  roaxls  in  a  passable  condition.  I  didn't  expect 
to  have  to  wear  an  ugly  mackintosh  and  get  my  boots  wet 
through.  It  isn't  at  all  as  I  thought  it  would  be.  There's 
nothing  romantic  about  it,  and  you  haven't  said  one  word  of 
gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  I'm  making." 

"But.  my  darling.  I  told  you  at  the  dance  how  much  I 
appreciated  the  sacrifice,  and  you  said  that  I  was  never 
to  refer  to  it  again — that  it  was  nothing.  Do  you  doubt  my 
gratitude  and  my  love?  Have  I  not  already  spoken  of  your 
courage  and  your  goodness?" 

T  don't  want  to  argue  with  you,  Hubert.  I  always 
thought  you  loved  me.  But  you  leave  me  standing  here,  with 
my  boots  wet  through,  and  you  don't  suggest  any  way  of  get- 
ting me  across  this  stream." 

"M'yes,  the  stream.  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  suggest,  but  your  woman's  wit  might " 

"Ah,    now  you're  beginning  to  be   nicer.     It  .so  happens 

that  I  have  thought  of  a  way.     You're  to  go  on,  and  not  look, 

and  I'll  wade  it.     Silly  boy!     Why  didn't  you  think  of  that?" 

"Well.  I  did.     The  water,  however,  is  at  least  seven  feet 

deep." 

"You  could  swim  across  it,  I  suppose?" 
'■I  could." 

"And  swim  back  with  me  in  your  arms?" 
"Yes,  I  think  I  could  get  you  over.     It's  a  little  risky." 
"I  don't   mind  that.     I  love  danger.      .\h.   now  you  are 
getting  to  roniancx>!     My  brave  Hubert!     You  must  hold  mo 
high    up    in   your   arms,    so   that    my   dress   doesn't    touch   the 
water." 

"That,  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  do." 
"And   why   not  ?'' 

"Because  it  is  not  possible  for  any  human  being  to  sw't'i 
this  stream,  or  any  other  .stream,  holding  you  uj)  in  both  arms 
clear  of  the  water.  If  I'm  to  take  you  across,  you'll  have  to 
come  into  the  water,  with  only  your  head  out  of  it — in  f.ict. 
the  hack  of  your  head  would  be  in  it." 

•Oh,  if  you  value  the  dress  more  than — " 
"Besides.  I  should  cateh  my  death  of  cold,  driving  in  wft 
things.     HoH^  dare  you  suggest  such  a  thing!     You  couldn't 
have  done  it  if  you  really  loved  me." 
"I'm  very  sorrv-   " 

"Sorry!  Sir  Charles  is  at  any  rate  never  brutal  to  me-- 
I  will  say  that  for  him.  .\nd  it's  rather  hard,  when  .vou  know- 
perfectly  well  tliiit  I'm  breaking  my  uncle's  heart  for  your 
sake,  and  probably  killing  Aunt  Mar>-.  Why  hadn't  you  got 
something  here  to  help  me  get  across?  .-V  couple  of  planks 
would  have  been  enough.  You've  no  resource,  no  ideas,  no 
ingenuity.     One  thing  that  I  will  .say  for  Sir  Charles  is — " 

"Have  you  come  here  simply  to  sing  the  praises  of  Sir 
Charles?" 

"That  will  do.  You've  insulted  me.  and  you've  shown  your 
true  character.  You  are  insanely  jealous,  and  there  is  no 
meaner  pa.ssion  than  jealousy;  never,  never,  never  will  I 
marry  a  jealous  man.  I'm  glad  that  the  bridge  was  broken 
doH-n  and  the  road  flooded.  If  that  had  not  liapnened,  I 
might  have  found  myself  linked  for  life  to  a  man  whom  I  could 
onlv  de-spise." 

"My  dear  Cicely,  things  have  turned  out  badly,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  annoying.  But  why  should  you  lose  .i  our  temper 
with  me  in  this  way  ?" 

"I  never  lose  my  temper.  .Mr.  Standing.  In  futuro  you 
will  plea.se  not  a<ldre,ss  me  by  my  Christian  name.  I  mean  it. 
It  was  bad  and  wicked  of  you  to  try  to  force  me  into  ;in  elope- 
ment :    but  it's  too  maddeningly  humiliating  that  you  should 
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Iiave  inado  tlio  olopcniMit  into  a  fiasco  a«  well.  How  can  I 
rospoct  a  man  who  is  only  prcvriitcil  from  beitiK  wicki-il  l>\ 
not  heiiiK  cK-vi-r  ciiout'li  who  insults  nie — wlio  liiui  no  ri-'Kard 
for   my   ffrliiins      wlii)   is  stupid     jealous     -    " 

Kxcuso  nil-  for  interrupting  .vou.  Miss  VerniT ;  out  if  you 
don't  know  me  well  einnitili  to  call  ine  liy  my  Christian  nam.-,  I 
c:in't  see  that  you  know  me  well  enouuli  to  K'^'t"  '•"'  •'  l''t  of 
my  personal  defects.  Uesides,  the  list  is  prohahly  a  long  one. 
and  would  detain  you  for  some  tiiiii'.  Might  I  suggest  that 
if  you  returne<l  home  at  i.iice  you  would  he  hack  bei'ore  ten 
o'clock.  No  one  would  know  that  you  had  not  merely  'akin  u 
moonlight  walk  not  unnatural,  aft<-r  heing  shut  in  all  day  by 
tlio  rain.  Th«'  only  person  aware  of  the  liasco,  bcsid 's  your- 
self, is  I--and  I  a.ssure  you  that,  with  ail  my  faults,  1  h.i'Ji 
can  and  will  ke<>p  a  socn't .  I  am  really  sorry  for  the  trouble 
I  have  causetl  you.  and  but  I  needn't  speak  of  my  own  loss — 
tlu>  loss  not  only  of  your  love,  but  of  your  good  opinion." 

Possibly  tli<'  magnanimity  of  these  la.st  remarks  softi-ned 
hor.  "Tliank  you  very  much,"  slie  said.  "Liood  nigl  t,  Mr. 
Standing.     And  I — er — I  am  still  willing  to  be  y  )ur  friend." 

"Ah!    I  hope  so.      (!ood   night." 

He  took  off  his  cap  and  turned  away.  "Yes,"  he  thought 
t>i  hini-self.  "there  was  a  good  deal  more  than  an  :mp:i.ssable 
stream  between  us.  I  don't  fancy  sho  had  bi>en  at  the  ren- 
dezvous very  long  before  she  discovered  that  she  could  only  be  a 
friend  to  mo.  Only  her  love  of  romance  and  her  hatred  of  a 
fiu.sco  stopped  her  from  |>ublishing  tlii'  discovery  sooner." 

His  reflections  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  very  much. 
He  lit  a  cigarette  and   walked   on. 

"What  would  have  liapi)enod  if  the  road  had  not  been  im- 
passable? Because  I  hiuln't  any  dog-cart;  neither  had  I  any 
licence  ;  neither  had  I  made  any  arrangements  whatever  at  the 
hotel  or  at  the  church.  If  she  hadn't  l)een  checked  by  the 
flood,  .she  would  have  taken  the  thing  at  a  rush,  without  a 
second  thought,  out  of  shc<'r  feminine  obstinacy.  .\nd  I  siiould 
have  h!id  to  explain,  which  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  do 
when  there  isn't  any  di'ceiit  explanation.  Of  course,  I  could 
have  tohl  her  that   T  lost  niv  hi'ail  at  the  danci-  and  had  since 


rcaliwd  it ;    I  could  havo  told  her  that  even  ut   the  danco  1 
hadn't  inteiidi'd  tho  scheme  for  an  elopement  to  be  taken  wii 

ously.      It   would  have  I n  trui-,   but      no.  it   certainly   would 

not  have  been  ph-.isant." 

Just  round  the  corniT  was  tin-  rua<liiide  inn  wln-re  he  had 

left   his  horse.      H ounlinl  it  and  rode  off.  fairly  repentant. 

but  with  a  comforting  sense  llutt  two  people  were  well  out  of  a 
very  bud  mistake,  and  he  wxs  on'-  of  them. 

t'icidy  had  ni.t  more  than  a  <iuarter  of  a  mile  to  go  to  reach 
her  uncle's  ri*i(lence.  She  conci-ah-d  the  small  bag  under  tin- 
Miackinto(>h,  and  rang  the  bell  boldly.  She  ran  upstairs  to  lier 
bedroom,  with  the  intention  to  cry  iiiime<li;itely  and  at  con- 
siderable length.  But.  just  as  she  put  ilown  the  sinall  bap. 
she  heard  from  the  dmwing-room  below  her  uncn-'s  voice,  and 
that  peculiarly  hearty  laugh  which  had  always  be<ii  on<-  of  the 
tilings  she  admired  in  Sir  Charles.  She  changed  her  mind  and 
her  dress  both  very  ijuickly  and  tore  up  the  letter  to  her 
uncle  which  she  had  left  on  the  table.  In  a  fev.  minuter  she 
was  down  in  the  drawing-room,  wearing  her  dinner  dress,  look- 
ing perfectly  composed,  very  pretty,  and  with  more  colour  tlinn 
usual. 

■Anxious  about  ine,  umle;-  Why,  what  nonsense!  I've 
been  looking  at  the  fliMids  in  the  moonlight,  I'v.-  had  the 
loveliest  time.  I  meant  to  be  back  much  earlier,  but  I  hadn't 
my  wat<-li  with  me.     I  do  apologis<-." 

•Not  at  all,"  said  Sir  Charles,  generously.  "Terrible  dis 
aster  these  floo<ls  are.  I.ots  of  poor  pi'ople  havi-  been  ruined 
by  them." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  demurely,  "and  one  or  two  people  have 
been  saved  by  them," 

Sir  Charles,  who  always  con<lude<J  that  any  allusion  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  see  the  point  must  be  humorous,  once 
more  laughed  heartily.  Her  uncle  asked  for  an  explanation, 
and  received  none. 

It  was. a  few  days  after  this  that  Cicely,  being  still  tired 
of  refusing  Sir  Charles,  rewardixl — or  punislnxl — his  impor- 
tunity by  accepting  him. 

[TiiK  Kni).] 


rUMeccUancouc^  Hvticlce  an^   IRcvicwe. 


"  Musical  Examinations. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  |)ul)iished  out  of  the  M usUitl 
A'l  ic.s  office  of  London     a  copy  of  which  has  been  si'iit  to  us. 

The  volume  con.si.sts  of  a  re-publication  of  speeches 
by  eminent  men.  articles  from  well  known  musical 
and  other  journals,  a.s  well  as  corresiioinhnce  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  on  the  subject  of  the  extraordinary  modern  growth 
of  so-called  musical  "colh'ges."  It  is  indei-d  a  fi)rmidable  indict- 
ment against  certain  widely-known  "institutions,"  the  names 
and  operations  of  some  of  which  havi'  alriady  reached  the  .\us 
traliaii  colonies.  The  sp<«eches  are  by  such  men  as  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killoweii.  Sir  .lolin 
.Stainer,  Sir  Fre<lk.  Hridge,  Sir  Courtiiay  Hoyle,  and  olher-. 
the  list  of  journals  from  which  (he  articles  are  taken  inclmhs 
The  Tiiiiix.  'riir  Sliinihird.  'i'/e  lliiihj  'I'rhiixijih.  Tin-  Miifinil 
A'(  ic.s,  'I'hr  Musiriil  Tiinrs,  Th'  .hniiiuil  nf  Ih,-  /  iico/ieiii/. ./ 
Sorlilii  nf  ^I uairiiins,  and  a  score  of  others;  and  the  curre^piMi 
dence  is  of  consi<lerable  authority,  as  well  as  from  a  variety  of 
influential  souri-es. 

A  perusal  of  this  publication  will  satisfy  any  UMbiii.-si  .1 
leader  that  I  lie  vanity  of  thousands  of  young  p.  opl.>  wilb 
musical   aspirations   is  being  iitiiise<l   as  a   pig  upon    which    le 

hang  many  hold  and  (>nl<'ri)ri»iiig  scheuns  for  iiey  iiiaking 

Not  satislicil  with  the  long-established  mu--iiid  colleges  hIihIi 
already  exist  in  the  Mother-country,  and  have  been  uniloriiily 
conducted    by    Hoards   of    eminent     imisie;il    aul  Imrities,    mi    Hi 

true    intenvst.s    of    art.,    a   varii'ly    of    Iimit<><l    npiinies     b;ive 

latcOy  sprung  into  existince.  whirli  are,  in  the  opimon  el  com 
peteni  judges,  actuat<>il  by  no  higher  inolive  llian  ihiit  ol 
financial  gain.  The  hcxdj  in  <|Ueslion  is  apparently  pubh-lieil 
in  thi>  interests  of  absolute  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  nun-icid 
examinations,  iininflni-iici><l  by  motives  of  iiunminial  gain 
The  comlition  of  things  at  whi<-h  it  is  aime<l  is  perhap-  b.v.t 
described    by   a    member  of  the   Iiiciuponil  e,|   ,S<,cie|y   of    Musi 


Clans  <if  Lnerpool,  in  a  paper  read  before  that  body  — ■The 
subject  of  musical  examinations  is  causing  gnat  anxiety  to 
those  members  of  our  profes,sion  who  sluily  the  signs  of  the 
times.  During  the  last  few  years  various  irre.spcuisible  exam- 
ining bodies  have  sprung  into  existence,  whose  aim  is  not  s<< 
iiiiU'li  the  advanciinent  of  tile  art  we  all  love  as  the  aecmuula 
tiiui  of  fees  derived  from  the  insaiii'  pi-»iple  who  are  caught  by 
the  specious  lulverlisemenl.s  is.siU'd  by  these  ninsical  sharks. " 
One  of  the  c<dleg<-s  at  whose  <lisint«'rest<-dn«».s  this  piibliention 
is  ainiid,  and  whose  operations  have,  w  i*  think,  exti'udeil  to 
our  own  shori's,  has  been  proseciiteil  and  limsl  for  bi-ing  a 
limited  company  and  y>t  omilting  the  wonl  limited  "  fisim  it.s 
title,  which  adtlitioii  would  uinloublidly  have  suggesti-d  a 
husiiM'ss  or  money-maUing  aim.  and  so  possihiy  di'fciited  its 
priunolers'  ends.  It  lixs.  apparently,  since  obtaiiii'd  permis- 
sion from  the  Uoaril  of  Traile  to  ilmp  that,  naturally  obj.-o- 
lienalde  tail,  so  thai  it  now  hgure.s  merily  sis  it  ■college."  We 
ihiiik  It  to  the  interest  of  all  music  loving  people  that  they 
should  bi>  saved  from  the  degenerating  ellisis  of  this  appar- 
ently w  iihspreail  movement,  and  that  mustral  rertificati's. 
iliplomas.  and  degrees  should  not  oid>  be  authoritative,  but 
should  emanate  from  no  other  source  than  those  which  are  in 
■  •\ery  sense  of  the  worti  ■■al)o\'e  suspicion."  by  coming  iiiitler 
I  III-  siiperN  isinii  ol  the  best  musical  tnithorities,  who  .■%re  ever 
MiiMous  to  maintain  the  highest  stnnd,-ii-d  of  their  profe.vsion. 
\\.-  fear,  boweier,  that  this  inoM-iMiiit  in  thi>  musical  world  is 
eiily  one  phase  of  a  wnlir  lemlency  which  is  already  extending 
iiiio  every  hraiich  of  human  culture,  by  which  cnsUntials  of 
:dl  kinds  whether  of  art.  of  s<'ieiice.  of  ine<liriiie.  of  law.  or  ol 
literaliire  iiri-  being  drawn  into  the  ral<'gory  of  merchantable 
iiilich-H,  niiil  thi-ri-by  deprivol  of  their  real  worth. 

We    sliiiulil    strongly    recoinniend    a    pern.snl    of   this    lilt'o 
V Illume  to  all  who  are  intorektcil  in  inuMcal  cdurat4nn. 
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"  Federal  and  State  Batiks,  and  Currency  Reform.  ' — A  Review. 


By  H.  Gyles 

Mit.  John  Ross,  who  latoly  came  forwanl  as  a  ParliaiiU'iitary 
candidate  in  the  Victorian  Legislative  Assembly,  but  retired 
on  the  day  of  nomination -the  writer  of  the  above  pamphlet 
— is  one  of  thast>  theoretical  ri'formers  who  have  no  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  the  average  man  bi-iMg  able  to  "fend  for 
himsflf."  In  liLs  bland  confidence  in  the  (iovernnieut,  !us  the 
power  that  doeth  all  things  well,  he  reminds  one  of  the  idyllic 
Peter  Simson,  whose  woes  are  immortalised  by  Kdward 
1  )yson  ;  — 
He  is  old  too  soon,  and  failing,  but  he's  game  to  start  anew, 
And  he  tells  his  hopeless  neighbours  what  the  Gov'mint's 
ij'ijnij  to  do." 

Without  enquiring  too  curiously  what  this  rioveniment  is. 
that  Mr.  Ross  bi-lieves  to  be  able,  though  apparently  not 
very  willing,  to  cure  all  our  woes  by  a  simple  expansion  of 
the  currency,  without  the  old-fashioned  and  expensive  gold 
basis,  to  which  the  conservative  bankers  obstinately  adhere, 
we  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  ask  what  its  past  record  has 
been  (in  his  own  particular  State)  that  justifies  his  confidence. 
Is  it  deduced  from  the  very  satisfactory  way  in  wliich  it 
ha-s  dealt  with  the  Crown  lands  of  Victoria,  either  as  vendor 
or  landlord?  Was  it  not  for  years  bringing  in  Land  .Vets, 
and  amending  them  session  after  session,  to  ensure  the  theo- 
retical "poor  man"  getting  his  farm  at  CI  per  acre?  And 
is  it  not  now  buying  back  some  of  this  land  at  £12  to  £1/5 
per  acre,  in  order  to  cut  it  up  for  occupation  by  the  same 
theoretical  individual,  in  whose  name  alono  popularity  is  to 
be  won?  Is  it  found  in  the  skill  and  intelligence  displayed 
by  the  Government  in  draining  swamps  for  settlement,  in 
spending  millions  on  irrigation  schemes  that  won't  irrigate, 
or  in  running  agricultural  colleges  that  cannot  attract  pupils? 
Or,  is  it  in  the  great  results  in  the  way  of  profit  and  con- 
venience that  are  shown  by  such  portions  of  the  Victorian 
railway  lines  as  are  kept  open  for  traffic? 

It  is  strange  how  this  fanatical  I)clief  in  the  capacity  of 
the  Government  to  do  everything  for  us  so  much  better  than 
we  can  do  it  for  ourselves  finds  expression  by  men  who.  on 
other  subjects,  are  quite  intelligent.  Mr.  Ross  tells  us  that 
it  is  now  universally  recognised  that  the  State  mxtst  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  save  us  from  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
foundations  vipon  which  our  financial  and  commercial  .systems 
are  reared.  And  each  .'^tate  must  create  a  State  Bank  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Bank  of  Issue,  wliich  is  to  be  the 
symbol  and  triumph  of  regeneration.  This  powerful  institu- 
tion is  to  be  worked  by  Commissioners  chosen  from  the  manu- 
facturing, mercantile,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  orders:  — 
"Men  of  proved  caution  and  business  capacity,"  who  are  likely 
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to  be  more  satisfactory,  he  says,  than  banking  experts,  whose 
life-long  experience  of  their  duties  seems,  apparently,  to  have 
dulled  their  faculties.  How  are  the  sen'ices  of  these  emi- 
nently gifted  Commissioners  to  be  obtained?  Would  their 
selection  by  the  Government  be  a  guarantee  of  their  predicted 
immaculateness?  Would  it  render  them  superior  to  any  of 
the  trammels  of  Political  Kconomy?  Mr.  Ross  has  appar- 
ently great  faith  that  it  would.  He  is  very  severe  upon  the 
shortcomings  of  tho  Bank  of  England,  which  the  British 
public  have  had  to  put  up  with  so  long :  but  if  he  were  in 
responsible  charge  of  that  institution  for  twelve  months,  he 
would  learn  how  much  there  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  sido, 
and  why  the  business  men  of  tho  world's  financial  centre  hesi- 
tate to  throw  up  their  hats,  either  for  Mr.  Ross  or  Mr.  A.  J. 
Wilson,  of  the  Investors'  Beview.  The  fact  is  that  illustra- 
tions from  this  source  do  not  help  us  here,  at  all.  Except  in 
Queensland,  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  issue  of  paper  cur- 
rency by  the  Banks,  beyond  that  of  the  power  of  public 
absorption  ;  and  no  one  has  ever  suffered  loss  by  tho  existence 
of  such  latitude.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  a  safer 
currency;  for,  independently  of  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
covered  several  times  over  by  the  coin  in  the  Banks'  safes, 
it  is,  in  mo.st  of  the  States,  a  preferable  charge  on  the  assets. 
It  was  no  contraction  of  the  currency  that  intensified  tho 
crisis  of  1893  ;  for.  in  the  first  quarter  of  that  year,  in  Victoria, 
at  least,  it  nearly  doubled,  and  really  reached  its  maximum 
point.  There  was  an  attempt  to  circumscribo  credit,  but  that 
was  due  to  tho  dramatic  discovery  that  borrowers  were  unrea- 
sonable, and  that  lenders  had  been  weak ;  and  no  Govern- 
ment or  Board  of  Commissioners  could,  by  any  "hanky-panky" 
with  paper  money,  have  effected  a  iK'imanent  settleoient  of 
the  differences  found  to  exist. 

Does  Mr.  Ross  find  that  tho  State  of  Queensland  is  more 
cs[>ecially  happy  and  prosperous  since  it  banished  the  ordinary 
Bank  Note  and  put  its  own  paper  on  the  market?  It  has 
iiicurrcxl  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  some  financial  risk  :  and 
it  ha.s  lost  a  substantial  and  easily-collected  tax.  If  the 
result  were  figured  out,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Banks 
had  been  the  gainers,  rather  than  the  Government,  and  that 
the  general  public,  who  were  to  be  saved  from  the  danger  of 
incapable  bankers,  have  apparently,  while  paying  for  their 
experience,  not  recognised  the  extent  of  their  good  fortune. 
It  is  useless  to  pursue  the  matter  by  any  detailed  cri- 
ticism. Given  safety  and  convertibility,  which  we  have,  the 
currency  is  a  trifling  factor  in  national  welfare :  but  it.  has 
never  wanted  for  doctors  ready  with  i)rescriptioiis  to  make  it 
something  it  can  never  be — a  main  factor  in  our  prosperity, 
instead  of  a  mere  convenience  in  our  trading  operations. 


Art   in    the   Commonwealth. 


liv  F.  MvE 
The  (iractical  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  shouhl 
afford  a  wider  horizon  and  a  fairer  field  t-o  art,  as  to  states- 
manship, commerce,  and  indu.stry.  And  no  man  familiar  with 
the  history  of  art-  in  any  Australasian  colony  will  say  that 
this  is  undesirable  or  unnecessary.  The  life  of  the  artist  has 
too  often  been  one  long  story  of  poverty,  suffering,  despair  ;  the 
story  of  art  too  often  a  record  of  error,  folly,  and  disgrace. 
Tho  most  conspicuous  examples  which  establish  the  truth  of 
Mich  .tssertions  as  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  sculpture 
which  "adorns"  our  cities;  and.  sad  and  shameful  to  confess, 
in  the  treatment  wc  have  meted  out  to  some,  at  least,  of  the 
sctilptors  wo  have  known.  To  quote  the  eldest  city  fir.st,  it 
may  at  onco  be  admitted  that  Sydney  has  not  bei-n  niggard 
in  this  way.  Sho  has  in  works  of  sculpture  testified  to  her 
loyalty,  and  to  the  high  eatocm  in  which  sho  holds  her  foun- 
ders, her  pioneers,  her  statesmen  and  noble  workers  in  divers 
ways.  She  has  adorned  also  her  public  and  commercial  build- 
ings, and  in  her  art.  galler>-  has  secured  some  few  works  of 
cha-ste  and  noble  beauty.  But  how  much  of  it  all  is  work  to 
face  the  world?  And  how  much  fit  for  the  melting-pot,  or  the 
.stonc-breakor's  hanuner?  What  of  that  statue  to  William 
Bede  Dalley  in  Hyde  Park,  or  that  other  to  John  Dunmore 
Lang  in   Wynyard   Square?     What  of  that  ghastly   strip   of 
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"realistic"  imagei-y  about  the  post  office,  of  those  pantaloon 
stafuctttw  in  the  niches  of  the  Lands  Office,  or  the  crowning 
monstrosity  of  Governor  Pliillip  in  the  Palace  Gardens?  Thou- 
sands, teiLs  of  thousand-s  of  pounds  of  public  money  were  ex- 
pended on  these  "works  of  ai-t,"  and  at  the  same  time  sculptors 
of  Briti.sh,  and,  indeed,  of  Australian  birth,  were  eating  their 
hearts  out  in  idleness,  or  quitting  our  .shores  in  despair.  Mel- 
bourne only  differs  from  Sydney  in  having  savcnl  most  of  tho 
money  tho  elder  city  has  wasted.  Ballarat  is  a  purple 
patch  in  the  desert,  as  regards  the  merit.s  of  the  works  she 
ha.s  secured.  Adelaide  ;ind  Brisbani'  iiffoid  no  exampl(>s  of 
any  significance. 

As  to  painting,  it  iiiav  fairly  be  said  that  the  two  great  cities 
of  tho  Continent  have  galleries  in  evei-y  way  creditable,  and 
have  also  given  some  encouragement  to  local  artists  and  native 
students;  but.  to  one  familiar  with  the  geography  and  the 
liistory  of  Australia,  how  iiieagro  and  unsatisfactory  is  .-ill  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  whether  regarded  as  a  pictoria' 
transcript  of  the  times,  or  an  interpretation  of  the  parahle 
written  on  tho  face  of  the  great  unknown  land  1  Yet,  in  the 
lives  of  Robert  ('ampbell,  of  John  Macarthur,  of  AV'illiam 
liligh,  of  Dr.  Lang,  of  Wentworth,  and  of  Robertson,  and 
Parkes,  and  others  who  hav©  followed,  there  have  been  episodes 
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to  in.spiro  tlio  artist  aiul  tli«>  poet.  I.s  it  tliat  tlii'.v  liail  im  i-ji-s 
to  S(M>,  or  that  tlieir  hearts  and  inspirations  were  no  frozi'ii 
and  constrict<?d  by  tho  bonds  of  necessity  that  they  coulil 
not  rise  to  opportunity,  however  plain  and  great?  Also  on 
the  face  of  this  Continent  there  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  marvel- 
lous Kreat  parable  awaitinn  artistic-  int<-rpr<'tati<>n.  Ilavi'  any 
of  our  paint<»rs  given  to  the  world  even  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
beauty,  the  weirdness,  the  horror  or  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
lands? Have  they  shown  anywhere  how  the  p:ili',  pah-  prim- 
rose merges  info  violet  above  the  serrated  ci.sl  of  tbi'  pine 
ridgo,  or  how  myalls  make  such  silvery  splemloiir,  as  olivoH 
never  did,  on  tho  flower-enamelled  plains  of  tlie  Miirrunibidgee  . 
or  how  the  crest  of  KoseiiisUo  gleams  against  a  thuiider-eloud, 
witli  broad-winged.  \vbit<>-breasted  eagles  on  the  crest  of  the 
racing  storm;  or  how,  in  the  drought  time,  men  and  women 
endure,  and  the  dumb  brutes  die  in  unutterable  agony,  wliile 
the  sleek,  infernal  crow  croaks  their  dirge,  and  no  other  bird- 
voice  is  heard  in  all  the  land?  Wo  do  not  remember  much 
of  int<'rpretation  of  this  sort,  although  wo  may  be  familiar 
with  many  .studies  of  tho  old  ma.stors,  and  innumerable  "bits," 
within  ea.sy  railway  journey  of  th(!  great  cities  of  the  coa.st. 

But  what  is  tho  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  and  tho  Com- 
monwealth Parliament  in  all  this?  It  begins,  perhaps,  with 
tho  earliest  beginnings  of  preparation  for  tha(   <ily  which  the 


Federal  Covernnifut  will  some  day  occupy.  A  beginning  was 
made,  though  not  directly  by  tho  Government,  when  Mr.  Tom 
Roberts  was  commiKNioned  to  paint  hi«  picture  of  the  opening 
of  the  lirst  Cominonweallb  Parliament.  And  surely  that 
earlier  ceremony  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Centennial  Park  will 
not  bn  allowed  to  p;isK  with  no  mon-  of  pictorial  record  tlian 
it  obtained  in  our  iilustrat<'tl  Pn-Ks.  It  is  tho  plain  duty  of 
those  chargi-<l  with  llie  iulmiiiist ration  of  our  affairs  to  sec 
that  it  does  not  so  pass.  And  that  first  duty  may  be  taken 
.Ts  indicative  of  all  that  will  in  clue  course?  follow.  When  the 
builcling  of  tin-  Fcnleral  city  is  practically  projc-cted,  the  sculp- 
tor and  till-  painter  should  be  ki-|)t  c-ar<-fully  in  mind,  and  it 
should  be  ofTiciallj-  notibi-d  to  thos/-  of  tho  cults  now,  that 
honourable  and  adecjuato  jAtice  and  pay  will  be  found  for  them 
if  thc-y  can  li-iicl  worthy  aid  in  tin-  building,  or  decorating,  or 
furnishing,  of  tluit  great  house  of  all  our  future.  Wo  must 
n<-c-cls  have  sculpture  thc>re  ;  cannot  a  littl.-  of  it  at  least  be 
.'Vustralian  ?  Can  wo  not  slip  tho  yoke  of  the  cheap  Italian 
tiadition  for  that  occasion?  We  must  have  art  galleries;  can 
it  not  be  notified  to  our  painters  that  pictures  of  the  lars  • 
characteristic  features  and  the  noble  accomplishments  of  our 
life  will  find  a  place  on  their  walls?  Possibly,  however, 
we  may  realise  all  these  things  bc-tt<-r.  when  tliaf  city  ronipM 
down  from  dreamland  to  a  sphere  of  actual  projection. 


Australian    Shipping    Legislation. 


The  Syrrn  nuil  Shii>iiinti  (London)  sptuiks  of  .Sydney  trado 
as  'under  a  cloud."  It  luis  'recs-ived  a  set-back  which  may 
proves  of  la.stiug  injury.  Tlici  new  navigation  laws"  (it 
.says),  "though  profe,s,sedly  based  on  those  of  tJie  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  are  being  administered  in  a  m.Tuuer  extremely 
harius.sing  to  shipowners  and  their  managers."  It  refers  to 
the  tyrannical  monc)])oly  of  the  Coal  Lumpers'  Union  in 
refusing  .-Mlmission  to  new  members,  in  order  to  keep  tho 
work  of  coaling  in  a-s  few  hands  as  possible.  This  has  been 
done  by  raising  the  entrance  fee  from  am-  guinea  to  five, 
though  it  has  since  been  reduced  to  tini,  but  with  restrictions 
which  practically  block  further  admission.  '('onsiderablo 
delays  in  coaling  ships  at  Sydney,  especially  mail  and  inter- 
colonial steamers,"  are  the  result ;  and  the  journal  in  cjues- 
tion,  which  seems  remarkably  well  posted  in  local  knowledge, 
comments  in  scathing  terms  on  the  encouragement  offered  by 
tho  State  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  O'.SullivaiO,  who  is 
"an  ultra  unionist,  atid  prepared  to  a-s.sist  the  unionists  in 
every  possible  way." 

There  is,  indecxl,  no  tyranny  like  that  of  the  ultra 
democrat — when  he  gets  on  horseback  I  Tho  adoption  of  on 
entrance  fee  is,  alone,  a  fine  instance  of  a  democratic  obser- 
vance of  the  "equality  of  men"  doctrine,  which  is  frec|m'ntly 
urged  as  the  ground  for  ccjual  t  roatment  of  all  men  in  politics ; 
and  (jidnran,  tcx),  Ls  indeed  worthy  of  the  Toryism  ol  the 
whole  movement  of  this  il-Ubniil  body. 


The  same  journ;J.  on  another  day,  deals  with  the  absur- 
dity of  the  harbour  paxsenger-sti-anier  regulations,  in  the 
matter      of      boats      and      life-saving      apparatus.  Though 

the  Sydney  harbour  is  almost  completely  land-locked,  and 
about  90  per  cent  of  its  steamers  never  go  out  of  water  as 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  these  absurd  regulations  are  strictly  en- 
forced. Elaborate  arrangements  have  been  made  for  notifying 
the  approach  of  bad  weather,  and  when  the  danger  signals  are 
hoisted,  the  steamers  (ferry  .st^.'amers!)  are  to  get  their  boata 
and  life-saving  appa-^atus  in  readiness!  The  journal  says; 
"It  is  simply  ridiculous.  Fancy  such  a  regulation  for 
Gravesend  or  Woolwich  steiunors,  in  the  port  of  London"; 
and  the  parallel  is  not  at  idl  strained. 

"Paternal  lep;Lslation."  says  the  journal  ciuoted.  "is  be- 
c-oniing  (he  rule  in  the  Australian  Mother  State;  billets  arc 
ivanted;    also   work   for  tho  billet-holdera." 

It  nc-vi-r  occurs  to  the  wiseacres  who.  by  their  back- 
door influence,  are  able  to  bring  these  absurdities  about, 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  ferry  business  is  in  every  case  a 
monopoly,  the  extra  expenditure  incurred  by  this  ovor- 
ri-achiug  folly  is  pa.v>i'd  on  to  the  bhoulders  of  tJie  general 
public,  in  the  shape  of  neoossjirily  higher  fares.  There  is  a 
lesson  in  it  for  all  .Vustralia  :  and  in  all  coses,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  .same  eleiiientJiry  ignorann-  of  legislative  consec|uencca 
lies  at  tho  bottom  of  it  all. 


England's  Maritime  Supremacy. 


Till-  IJritJsh  people  have-  not,  until  tli,-  l;i.-t  f.-w  yi-ars. 
shown  much  more  than  a,  humorous  iiitercsst  in  tlm(  c-hi.ss  ol  ile- 
world's  citizens  called  ■millionaires";  and  (In-  ti-nu 
ha-s  grown  .so  familiar,  and  tlie  c-hiss  .so  niimi-nius.  I  hat 
it  has  become  necessary  to  s])eciiilize,  by  spi-akiiig  "I  "' 
still  more  select  class  as  -niull  i-millionaires."  We  luivi-  bi-.-u 
in  the-  habit  of  considering  thesis  as  principally  engiit;c-d  in 
buying  and  selling,  "bearing"  and  "bulling"  riiilwny  shar.-s, 
and,  when  not  so  engaged,  marrying  tluir  daughlc-rs  to 
English  Dukes,  endowing  Anglo  Saxon  libraries  in  the  old  and 
the  ni-w  world,  or  buying  up  (ho  time  houcnirecl  and  Iradi 
tionally-erusted  estates  and  seats  of  impecunious  l-'.nglisb 
nobles.  liul  a  new  phase-  is  upon  us  Mr  I'ii-rponl  Mor^nii, 
who  lia.s  come  upon  the  horizon  of  tli"  world's  kc-ii  with  tho 
Huddenness  and  brilliance  of  a  c-omr-l ,  Iuum  nut  only  pilot  hI 
into  being  a  Steel  Trust  with  a  capital  of  ovc-r  two  hundred 


millions  sterling,  bu(  lia.s  lately  bought  out,  or  nrranged  to 
buy  out.  ill  one  purchii.se,  lus  a  sort  of  incidental  circumstance 
of  the  stei-l  (raiisactloii.  one  of  the  hirgc\st  shipping  com- 
panies ill  I  he  Morld  the  Leyhind  line,  whirh  in  itself  absorbed 
the  West    India  mid    I'acilic  .Steiiniship  i  omp.iny 

Till-  sliips  an-,  for  llii<  present,  to  n-ninin  on  the  Hritisb 
r^-gl^t«-r.  but  that  is  n  mere  rircunistaiire.  .ind  m.iy  be  re- 
versed nl   any  t  iiiie. 

The  English  press  is  abirmerl  nt  the  prospect  for  nritish 
chipping  iiili-rests.  "Is  tli<<  uliole  Itrilish  Empire  to  bo 
biiiight  out  by  .Viiii-rienn  milliiuinires?"  oxrl.iims  the  hysterical 
l.iiiiclon  l>iiilu  IWitjiiifh  .  fliid  ngnin  it  nsks.  In  regard  to  Mr 
I'e-rpont  Morgan  and  Ins  tidnl  nnvi>  sort  of  ilenlingR  :  "What 
position  on  the  «liide  field  of  Itntish  commerce  can  be  con- 
sidered securi<  from  the  enveloping  »trateg_v  of  this  Nnjioleon 
of    liimneo ,    for   the  organioer   of  tho   Steel   Trust  must   bo 
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admitted,  after  his  latest  feat  in  a  series  of  colu&sal  transao- 
tioiis,  to  have  arc|uired  a  hotter  chiiin  to  the  title  of  tlie 
Bonaparte  of  trade  than  any  other  tigure  who  has  appeared 
in  modern  history.  The  lUiily  Chnmicl'  is  frightened  at  the 
prospect.  •Xotliing"  (it  says)  "in  tlie  way  of  monstrous  and 
enormous  enterprise  is  too  startling  for  the  iniugination  of 
the  great  controllers  ol  capital ;  and  no  one  can  feel  sure 
that  such  exaggerated  enterprise  will  not  eventually  inflict 
untold  injury  on  the  financial  world." 

The  methods  of  three  "movers  of  mountains"  are  in- 
teresting ;  hut  we  get  only  occasional  peeps  at  their  manner 
of  administering  their  great  affairs.  finmf  time  ago  the 
world  was  permitted  u>  road  a  sort  of  code  of  uiauageiuout, 
according  to  which  the  working  of  .Mr.  Carnegic'.s  great  Iron 
industry  was  conducted  ;  and  it  was  then  made  cliar  tliat  the 
guid'ng  principle  was  to  secure  the  best  men  that  the  world 
could  provide  to  manage  the  different  branches  or  departments 
of  the  organization,  to  whom  enormous  salaries  were  paid 
as  the  shortest  and  cheapest  method  for  securing,  perfect 
administration  of  the  whole.  That  is  a  principle  that  is  n  it 
yet  understood  in  the  Australian  colonics,  especially  by  tin 
more  circumscribed  type  of  politicians,  who  do  not  seem 
to  under.stand  the  enormous  differences  in  the  range  and 
grasp  of  men's  minds.  That  will  ail  chaneo,  for  it  will  he 
brought  home  to  us  by  force  of  example.     The  action  of  the 


■Midland  Railway  Company  (England),  in  suddenly  selecting, 
for  the  general  management  of  its  £'1"(),()00, ()()()  worth  of  pro- 
perty, the  Commissioner  of  Hailnays  of  a  small  colony  like 
Victoria,  and  giving  him  some  thousands  a  year  for  his 
services,  mu.st  have  started  some  small  men  thinking.  And 
(ipio/iris  of  this,  we  find  that  the  several  multi-millionaires 
who  have  formed  the  Steel  Trust  referred  to  have  snatched 
up  Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins  out  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India  :  a 
man  who  is  said  to  be  the  ablest  Financial  .Vdviser  whom  tlie 
Government  of  India  ever  had. 

The  Liverpool  Mircitry  may  well  say,  in  reference  to  tliis 
stupendous  combination  :  "It  is  impossible  to  regard  without 
grave  concern  this  notable  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
American  capitalist,  and  of  the  colossal  enterprises  which  it 
miilcrtakes  with  a  light  heart." 

Whether  there  is  reason  for  alarm,  is  doubtful.  There 
is  a  limit  to  imposition  in  regard  to  charges  for  anything,  so 
long  as  we  retain  our  freedom  ;  and  when  the  time  comes 
that  monopoly  entrenches  upon  that  domain,  and  deprives 
us  of  the  element  of  "option,"  which  makes  life  bearable,  the 
strain  will  become  too  great,  and  the  cord  will  break!  Poli- 
tical economy  will  then  cease  to  operate,  and  human  nature 
will  a.ssert  itself,  though  up  to  that  point  there  may  be 
considerable  uneasiness  and  disturbance. 


Federal  Sayings— Wise  and  Unwise. 


'■I  am  a  good  subject  of  tlu'  King.  I  swore  to  bear  true 
and  faithful  allegiance  to  His  Majesty.  I  know  a  constitu- 
tional King,  but  I  know  no  Emperor.  I  take  it  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  me,  and  one  affecting  the  liberty  of 
the  citizens  of  this  land,  that  King  Edward  VTI.  should  assume 
in  this  commission,  and  that  the  Governor-General  should  have 
been  asked  to  accept  in  it,  the  title  of  King  and  Kmperor." — 
\V.  II.  Crouch,  M.P. 


"A  revenue  tariffist  is  a  man  who  wants  office,   and   his 
not  got  it." — Senator  Keating. 


Senatorial  Flippancy. — Senator  McGregor  :  'I  thought  you 
were  independent."  Senator  Gould:  "So  lam."  Senator 
O'Connor:  "Of  what?"  Senator  Gould :  "Of  you."  Senator 
Dawson  :  "And  of  any  principle."  Senator  Gould  :  "I  certainly 
have  not  followed  your  example  in  regard  to  that  yet." 


Senator  Playford,  who.  as  a  South  Australian,  ought  to 
know,  avers  that  £2,000,000  "will  not  pay  for  the  grease  on  its 
wheels,"  if  the  transciontineiital  railway  to  Western  Austraha 
is  constructed. 


"All  the  arrangements  of  the  sugar  industry  for  tlu'  intro- 
duction of  the  jCanakas,  have  been  made  under  legislation 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown,  and  endorsed  by  electors  at  general 
elections." — The  late  W.  M.  Groom,  M.P. 


Senator  Fraser  states  that  during  the  crisis  in  Victoria 
she  wa-s  ".saved  by  butUT."  She  now  .supplies  one-t<^'nt.li  of  tlio 
imports  to  Great  Britain. 


'A  freetrade  policy  has  been  increasing  the  population  of 
Sydney  abnormally." — Senator  Keating. 


G.  H.  Reid  ;  "I  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  over  the  one 
\ictorian  who  has  had  the  magnificent  courage  to  sit  with  a 
revenue  tariff  op|)osition."  Mr.  Higgins  :  "The  one  lost  sheep." 
Mr.  Reid  :  "Like  many  another  lost  sheep,  he  may  become  a 
flock  in  the  long  run.  I  have  noticed  amongst  sheep  that  if 
one  takes  a  decided  tuni  all  the  others  follow  in  time." 


"Our  right  arm  of  defence  must  be  a  sea  or  naval  defi'nco." 
Senator  Fra-ser. 


"In  my  early  days  I  was  a.s  strong  a  freetrader  as  tlie 
right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. In  my  early  days  I  even  went  to  the  length  of  de- 
livering lectures  at  Mechanics'  Instituti'S  and  Schools  of  Arts 
on  the  life  and  works  of  Richard  Cobden.  But  my  views  and 
my  opinions  have  been  mellowed  by  time  and  experience," — 
The  late  W.  H.  Groom,  M.P. 


"I  believe  in  the  press  as  much  as  I  believe  in  mankind 
generally.     I  find  there  are  some  extravagant  statements  made 
in  the  press,  but  there    are    extravagant    statements 
in  many  other  places." — Senator  Fra.ser. 


made 


"We  are  isolati'd  on  this  continent,  wo  are  surroiiiulxl  by 
water,  we  have  no  military  frontier  such  as  they  have  at  the 
Cape,  or  Canada,  or  India,  or  elsewhere,  and  therefore  a  citi- 
zen soldiery  is,  in  ray  opinion,  ample. — Ihici. 


"We  cannot  take  the  Queensland  tariff,  the  \"ictoriaii 
tariff,  or  the  New  South  Wales  tariff,  becausti  to  take  any  one 
of  them  as  against  the  others  would  mean  the  perpetration 
of  an  injustice  which  ought  not  to  stain  the  inception  of 
Kcdc-nil  government."      Ediiiuiicl  H:irlon,   M.P. 


"If  Victoria  is  doing  right  in  losing  population,  all  Aus- 
tralia is  doing  wrong  by  gaining  it;  but  all  Australia  is  not 
such  a  fool  ;i-s  to  think  so."— G.  il.  Reid.  .M.P. 


"What  Australians  want  at  tho  present  time  is  work  and 
wages."  Mr.  Thomas:  "They  certainly  want  wages."  Mr. 
Reid  :   "Not  taxes." 
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"  Uciuli.T  unto  C:i-siii-  tin-  thinj^s  lliut  aif  Cifsurs." 

Sill.-  Tlu'  April  iiuiuliir  of  I'mtkii  Aiktiiai.ia  coiitaiiih  an 
editorial  entitled  •Honour  to  wlioni  Honour";  and  as  it  seems 
to  nie  to  be  someHliat  at  fault  in  rt'Kard  to  its  apportionment 
•  of  praise,  I  venture^  the  lullouint;  eriticism:   — 

No  one  is  more  inclined  than  I  am  to  honour  everj-one  con- 
cerned in  bringing  the  movement  for  tfie  unity  of  the  colo- 
nies to  its  consummation  ;  but  to  every  one  his  due.  You 
proclaim  Sir  Henry  Parkcs  the  Father  of  the  movement,  foi- 
having  nursed  it  for  five  and  thirty  years,  althougli  you  do 
not  tell  us  what  particular  event  marked  its  birth  at  that 
earlier  epocli. 

Now,  if  you  u.se  this  plirase  in  the  sense  that  Sir  Henry  was 
the  originator  of  the  idea,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
used  in  any  other  sense,  1  must  (.with  a  view  to  see  that  good 
U'eu  get  their  rights)  dill'i^r  with  you.  i:,arly  in  the  year  18o/, 
that  is  forty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Charles  Ciavan  Duffy,  then 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assend)ly  of  Victoria,  moved  that 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
the  federation  of  the  colonies,  and  the  best  means  of  bringing 
it  about  {viik  "My  Life  in  Two  Hemispheres,"  by  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy).  The  committee  was  appointed,  and  reported 
that  the  colonies  possessing  responsible  government,  i.e.,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  "be  ref|Uested 
rto  select  delegates  to  consider  the  question."  Both  Houses 
in  Victoria  adopted  the  report.  South  .\ustralin  and  Ta.s- 
mania.  on  being  communicated  with,  selected  their  delegates. 
The  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  on  report  of  a 
Select  Committee,  agreed  with  the  \"ictorian  proposal  and 
■method,  and  seut  their  report  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
New  South  Wales;  and  here  tlu'  matter  met  its  check  the 
Assembly  never  in  any   way  responding  to  the  request. 

Mr.  Parkes.  afterwards  .Sir  Henry,  writing  to  Dutfy,  with 
whom  he  was  very  friendly,  attributed  lack  of  response  to 
jealousy  of  Victoria  for  having  initiated  the  proceedings;  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Cowper.  being  named  as  the  stumbling  block; 
and  Mr.  Parkes  advisi'd  waiting,  as  he,  the  Premier,  might 
not  be  long  in  i)ower.  Mr.  Cowper  was,  as  anticipated,  not 
very  long  in  office.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Parkes  was 
fre<|Uently  in  jiower  in  subse(|Uent  years;  but.  strange  to  say, 
.notliing  of  any  moment  was  done,  until  Duffy  had  left  public 
life  and  Australia  for  ever,  which  he  did  in  1880. 

Now.  if  (his  story  be  true,  which  of  the  two  men—  Parkes 
X)T  Du'fy      is  <ntitled  to  bo  called  the  Father  of  Federation:-' 

In  a  pid)lication  like  Unitkd  Avsth.u.i.v,  which.  I  hope,  is 
intended  to.  and  will,  teach  young  Au-stralia  i^verything  that 
is  good  and  true,  I  regret  to  see  anything  that  may  cause  loss 
of  faith  in  its  nco'-ds  of  historical  facts. 

D.  J.  A. 

Note.  -Our  reference  to  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  fediral  efforts 
of  35  years  ago  were  directed  to  a  notable  speech  by  him  at  a 
Melbourne  Convention,  in  wJiich  all  the  colonies  (including  even 
"New  Zealand)  were  represented  :  tile  Convent  ion  itself,  we  hi-- 
Jieve  being  brought  together  by  Ids  efforts.  We  havi>  more 
-than  once  acknowledged  the  part  played,  hy  the  pidillc  men 
rained,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Federal  movement  ;  and  the 
jtiame.s  of  Mr.  James  Service  and  Mr.  Deas-Thom.son  are  en- 
titled to  be  added  to  the  scroll.-  Ivlitor  I'MTKn  Aisthai.i  v. 


'C^fiinc|.>  '"'51'V'Oc.tri'  c)\cpcat  i  iiq. 


Cigarettes. 


Kgjptian.   Simon   .Vrzt's,    Port    Njiid. 
rnrklsh,   CaritllianaHsis,    Santos. 
Algei'ian,  Uerlnineii  \-  Co's.,    Al>fers. 

A.sii     iMiisr    OniKi;    Aiii;<ivki)    liUANns    ipk    Kmh.isii,   AMi:uievN 
AM)   OKir.STAI.  .StoCKKO,    KllF-Sll    AN1«  Sw  Kfrr. 


"The  spirit  of  Wilson's  father  appeared  to  him  and  stood 
before  him.  Wilson  was  accustomed  tu  upparitiouo,  and  so 
lie  said  simply:  Won't  you  sit  <lo«n,  father r'  Tlie  pliantoni 
put  out  his  hands  to  lay  hold  of  a  chairback,  and  his  nhaduwy 
arm  pajwed  through  the  framework.  'Ah!'  he  said,  'I  forgot 
that  I  was  not  subntance.' " 

Kussell  Lowell  said  this  wa*  the  best  Klioitt  story  he  ever 
heard. — Lilirary  Fririuls  ami  Acjiuainianree,  by  W.  U. 
Uowells.  ... 

"I  went  afterwards  to  luncheon  at  Lady  Ca*tleto\vn'8;  she 
was  not  come  in  from  church,  but  I  went  up  into  the  drawing- 
room.  A  good-looking,  very  smart,  young  lady  was  bitting 
there,  with  her  back  to  the  window,  evidently  waiting  also. 
After  a  pause,  I  made  some  stupid  remark  to  her  about  heat 
or  cold,  etc.  She  looked  at  me,  and  said.  That  is  a  very 
commonplace  remark.  I'll  make  a  remark.  If  a  woman  Uoe» 
not  marry,  she  is  nobody  at  all,  nothing  at  all  in  the  world; 
but  if  a  man  ever  niarnes  at  all.  he  is  an  absolute  fool.'  I 
said,  "I  know  who  you  are ;  no  one  but  Miss  Rho<la  iiruughtoB 
would  have  said  that.'  And  it  was  she."--rA'.  .Xery  uf  Ji/» 
Lifi  :  Augustus  (Archdeacon)  .J.  C.  Hare. 
•  •  « 

"The  people  here  are  delightfully  primitive.  The  other 
day,  at  a  dinner  Lord  Devon  gave,  a  man  of  the  place  rose 
to  propo.se  his  health,  and  comprised  all  that  needed  to  be  said 
in — 'I  don't  know  what  Lord  Devon  du,  but  all  I  du  know 
is  that  if  more  would  du  as  Lord  Devon  du  <lu.  there  wouldn't 
be  so  many  a.s  would  du  a.s  they  du  du.'  " — Ibid. 

"Lord   Cardwell    was    in   the   habit  of    using   the   churcii 
pra.vers  at  family  prayers.  Due  <hiy  his  valet  came  to  him  and 
said,     I  must    leave  your  lordship's  service  at   once.' 
'Why,   what  have  you  to  complain  of.'"  .     'Nothing 

personally,  but  your  lordship  iriti  repeat  every  morning. 
We  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  ilono, 
and    have  left    undone   those  things   which   we   ought    to  have 
done.'.  Now.    I    frei-ly    admit    that    I    have    eftin    done 

things  I  ought  not.  but  that  I  have  left  nndnii.'  things  that  I 
ought  to  have  done.  I  utterly  ileny  ;  and  I  will  net  <tay  here 
to  hear  it  said.'  "—Ibid. 


Incubators ! 


5te\\  art'> 
Patent.  .  . 
Nonpareil 


Is  the  most  m.ir\elloiis  liatcluT  in  llu-uorld.  aiul  the 
licst-rinisliei.1  in  every  way.  t'onsuincs  one-hall"  less  oil 
than  any  other.  It  has  ajjain  hoen  awarilod  Kirst  Pri/e 
a!,Minst  all  iTompotitors  at  Iho  Royal  .\i;ric\iltiir.il  Show, 
UKii.also  Special  at  Orani,'o  and  Hathiirst,  iix"*!-  Is 
not  a  hot-air  niachinc.  No  ilanijor,  it  lamp  ijoos  out,  of 
sp.iilinij  i.'i,'i;s.  Is  the  most  cconomii-al  Inctihator  on 
the  marUel.  .iiul  always  i;i\  OS  belter  results.  The  eost 
oi  oil  to  h.ileh  iix>  eij).;s,  ihI.  Pino  eopper,  not  imintz 
metal,  iiseil  lor  tanks.  Written  >,'tiaranlee  for  u  months 
1,'iveii      Write  for  testimonials  and  price  list. 

wel.K    WMOI.KXA1.F    AOKNTT*. 

I  quItuHIr  Rulldinf. 


IAMB  &  CO.,  307  George  Street,  (H^i't'orTroc,*.*)  Sydney.    '''I"'  Aiislr.ili.in  Prndiire  .\genfy,  "Vol/..  s"rcc,"*s,dncr 
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"liADX  DoitoTBY  Nevill  has  been  most  funny  about  a 
burglary  at  Lady  Orford's.  While  tho  family  wore  away,  n 
man  camo  to  the  door,  who  said  he  was  sent  to  incasuro  the 
dining-room  chimney-piece,  and  asked  tho  old  woman  who 
was  taking  care  of  the  place  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  house 
to  get  him  a  piece  of  tape  for  the  purpose.  When  she  came 
down  the  man  was  gone,  and  so  were  two  of  tho  best  pic- 
tures. 'I  could  swear  to  the  pictures  anywhere,'  said  the  old 
woman,  afterwards,  'for  they  wore  members  of  tho  Orford 
family.'  'They  uvrc  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  .Sebastian,' 
added  Lady  Porothy,  'and  I  leave  you  to  imagine  how  far 
ihey  were  ever  likely  to  have  been  members  of  the  Orford 
family  1'  "—Ibid. 

•  •  « 

"I  s.vT  by  Lady  Ruthven  at  dinner.  She  talked  of  tho 
quaintnosses  of  her  village  people.  The  schoolmaster  was 
very  particular  about  pronunciation.  When  his  wife  died, 
someone  camo  in  and  said,  'What  a  verj-  lamentable,'  etc. 
.  .  'Oh,  do  say  lamentable,'  interrupted  the  school- 
master. When  tho  minister  was  marrying  a  couple,  he 
said,  'Art  thou  willing  to  take  this  woman,'  etc.  P.  .  .  . 
'Vcs,  I  am  rciUing,'  replied  the  bridegroom;  'but  I  had 
rather  it  had  been  her  sister.'  " — Ibid. 


OuB  host,  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd,  is  in  some  ways  one  of  the 
most  absent  men  in  tho  world.  One  day,  meeting  a  friend, 
he  said,  "Hallo!  What  a  long  time  it  is  since  I've  seen  youl 
How's  your   father?"        .     .     .     "Oh,   my   father's   dead." 

"God  bless  me,  I'm  very  sorry,"  etc.  Tlie  next  year 
he  met  the  same  man  again,  and  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
so  began  with,  "Htillo!  What  a  long  time  since  I've  seen 
you!  How's  your  father?"  .  .  .  "Oh,  my  father's  dead 
$tiU."—Ibid. 

•  •  * 

"Houses  where  every  one  is  punctual  for  breakfast  are 
not  good  to  stay  in :  the  virtues  so  flourish  there.  A  little 
laxity  in  tho  morning  is  humanising.     For  dinner,  punctuality 


PERPETUAL   TRUSTEE    COMPANY 


X.II»£ITEI3. 


Offices     No    2  SPRING  STREET,  SYDNEY 


SnbstVilted  Capital.  «l,000,(l(tO. 


l)irectors  : 
Hon.  RICH.\UD  .lOXKS,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 
KKl.t.Y.  K«q.      GEORGE  S.  C.^IKD.  Fj«|.      REGINALD  JAS.  BLACK,  Esq. 
W.  C.  WATT.  E8(|. 


The  Company  works  under  special  Act  of  Parliament  which,  whilst  debarring  it 
from  nnilirlakinjt  any  business  o(  a  sj)eculativc  character.  ini))owcrs  it  to  act  as 
Executor  and  'Tnistee  under  Wilh,  'Trnstec  in  Marriii;:c  or  other  Settlements. 
Adniinistratorin  Intf^tacy.  to  take  overTnist^  from  I'rivatc  Trustees,  to  act  under 
I'owcr  of  .Vtlorney,  and  carry  out  every  description  of  Trust  and  .Vjiency  Business. 
Solicitors  hitherto  aetini;  continue  to  conduct  the  Ic^'al  husincss  of  Estates. 
AHTIU'R  JOHN"  MACKESZIE.  M.anager. 


severely  to  tho  minute ;  but  for  breakfast  let  there  be  liberty 
fo  tarry  on  the  way.  To  be  late  for  breakfast  is  so  natural 
on  act  that  instinctively  one  feels  it  to  bo  right." — 'Domes- 
ticities," by  E.  v.  Lucas. 

"Well,  oh  well,"  says  I,  "times  has  changed  since  I  was 
a  boy,"  I  says.  "Put  thim  through  their  exercises,"  says  1. 
"Tommy,"  says  I,  "spell  cat,"  I  says.  "Go  to  th'  divvle,"  says 
th'  chcerub.  "Very  smartly  answered,"  says  Mary  Ellen. 
"Ye  shud  not  ask  thim  to  spell,"  she  says.  "They  don't  larn 
that  till  they  get  to  colledge,"  she  says,  "an,"  she  says,  "some- 
times not  even  thin,"  she  says.  "An'  what  do  they  larn?" 
says  I.  "Rompin,"  sho  says,  "an  dauciu',"  she  says,  "an  in- 
depindance  iv  speech,  an'  beauty  songs,  an'  sweet  thoughts, 
an'  how  to  make  homo  homelike,"  she  says Mr.   Dooley's 

Philosophy. 

•  •  - 

"Not  all  the  dignity  of  Adam,  nor  all  the  beauty  of  Eve, 
can  make  us  forget  tliat  they  were  nut-eaters,  that  they  had 
not  the  aii;  of  cooking,  .and  did  not  ferment  the  juice  of  the 
grape." — Professor  Raleigh's  "Milton." 


EDUCATIONAL. 

ALFORD    HOUSE 

( I'-inii'-rly  kii'<\\'n  a«  \ir\  aii;i\ 

Elizabeth    Bay   Road, 

Boarding  &  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Kindergarten  in  conneciion  witl\  the  School. 

Principal-Miss  FKSTAO. 
Head  Assistant  Mistkkss— Miss  SIMMOXDS. 

Miss  Sinnnonds,  who  graduated  with  honours  at  Cambridge  University,  has 
arrived  from  Kngland  to  assist  Miss  Festa^. 

The  s(;hool  is  in  a  delightful  position  on  the  heljrhts  above  Elizabeth  Hay,  and 
has  grounds  and  a  tennis  lawn. 

Accomplishments  are  taught  by  first -elass  visiting  masters,  and  only  graduates 
and  certificated  teachers  form  the  resident  and  visiting  slalT. 

AH  games  and  exercises,  such  as  tennis,  swimming,  regular  walks,  and  g"yni- 
naslics.  gi\c  full  opportunity  for  healthy  cxcrr-ise  to  the  pu]>ils. 

l-'rt.-iii  h  resident  mistress. 

"ST.   HILIERS." 

Middleton  St.,  Stanmore. 


Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls. 


Bovs  i:nder  Nine  (Kixderg.nrtf.n). 

Terms  on  Application. 


DU    FAUE   &   GERAUD, 

K.\cn.\N(;E  p.rii.DiNcs, 

/\gents  for  Crowii  Lands  &  Pastoral  Properties  Generally. 

Comiuct  all    ijHHMit-vs   in  r.,ni,.-<  n.-n  willi  1.;um1-.  .Miiit-^.  iiitd  Wi.rk.^  DcimrLiiitlil.^ 
aiif!  The  Treasurj-  ;  aI(*o  Ijind  and  Income  Ta.\  l»eparlnienl. 

Telegraph   Arldresj*— "  Kxchanjfc."     Postal  Address— Box  690  G.I*.0. 
Telephone  17flO. 


ilCnnS  of  B^VCl•tlyllU3. 

The  Terms  of  advertising  in  the  columa  ol  United  Australia  are  as  follow  : 

I  in.  in  sinirle  eolumn      ..  Os.  vach  issue.  I  6  in.  in  sinvdc  column  .  .,i(t3.  each  issue. 

•2    ,,  „  ..     lis.  „        WholefoimiinCloin.)    .'^. 

S    ,,  ,,  15s.  ,,      1  (Double  Colvtmn  pro  rata.) 

Whole  I'a^e        . .        908.  each  issue. 
Ani)RK.1S  — 

THE  MASAGEH.  "  IsiTPr.  Ai  sibai.ia,"  F:i)uita)ile  I'.u'.Mings,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


M.\XA<;Kr.     .     .  Dale 

"UNITED    AUSTRALIA," 

EQUIT.-\BLE  BUILl)IN(i^,  SVDXKV.  X.S.W. 

IJuar  Sir, — Please  enrol  nij'  name  on  your  list  of  aiiiiuni  siil). 
scribers  to  the  above  Magazine  for  tlio  lurront  year — 1901 — (.July 
to  June  1!MI-2— 1'2  montlily  numbers  at  (id.)  I 
General  Post  OflSee,  Sydney,  for  the  sum  of  .Six  Shillings. 

Name  of  Subscriber 

Postal  Address 


Copies  of  United  Australia  may  be  obtained  in  London,  of  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotcli,  Ludgatc  Circus,  E.G. 
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Coupon  System... 


Is    tlie   most   successful     Advertisiriof    Medium    of   the    acre. 

It     i-    tlh-   miK'    s\-stciii    wlii'fr    tlic    payiiifiit    is    ill    in'oportion    to    results. 


Till'    iiiiiii'     ('iiii|iniis    Trail. ■!■<    •/\\i\    till 


(\,J,     Trail.-    tl..-v    C'.-T. 


The  Public  appreciate  a  discount  on  small  cash  [)urehases  and  trade  where  they 
can  get  it,  and  every  wise  trader  knows  tliat  the  avoidance  of  had  debts,  the  saving  in 
cost  of  booking,  the  gain  in  being  enabled  to  l:)uy  for  cash — ^apart  from  the  increa.se  of  trade 
which  results — more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  of  Coupons. 

Hundreds  of  traders  have  built  up  successful  businesses  through  the  adoption  of 
The  Co-Operative  Coupon  System,  and  it  is  maiidy  their  success  that  has  caused  their 
competitors  to  arouse  the  hostility   wiiich  exists   in   certain    sections. 

The  system  is  absolutely  just,  as  it  is  merely  a  number  of  trailers  giving  a 
discount  for  cash  in  co-operation  with  one  another,  instead  of  individually  as  formerly,  the 
co-operative   plan   being  the   cheaper  and  the  more  effectual. 

Traders  who  GIVE  Coupons  .say  that  th.ir  timle  has  INCREASED.  Traders 
who  DO  NOT,  .say   that  their  trade  has   DECREASED. 

This    is    undoubtedly    true,    but    as    all    advertising,  if  successful,    must    draw    tratie, 

it   is    illogical    t<j    Hud    fault    witli    an    advertising    method    which    does    what    it    is    intended 

to    do. 

Apart,  however,  from   this   increase  in  trade,   the  .sy.stem  has  merits  which  no  other 

advertising  method    has. 

It  ccmverts  a  large  j)ortion  of  the  existing  trade  from  credit  to  cash,  and  the 
benefits   which   result  to  both   traders   and   the   [)ublic  are    very   gieat. 

Despite   stjitements    to    the    contrar}'.    the    system    is    in    full    operation    in    (rreat 

Britain,  Germany,  France,  and   in   42   out   of  the   45  United  States  of  America,  and   wherever 

it     has     had    a     fair   tri.il     and     been     honestly    admiiiisterrd.     it    has    achieved    a    w<inderful 

.success. 

Till-.    (:u-Ui'i:KATI\  !•:    CoUl'D.N     CU.Ml'ANV.    Limited. 
CapiUd— I"  10,000    (Fnllv    Paid). 

I'.b'.wcii  i:s 


Melltourne. 

SmIii.  V. 

.\(Itliiido. 

Jiallarat. 

Newcastle. 

Gawhr. 

Bendigo. 

Maitlanil. 

Port    Pirie. 

Geelong. 

Parramatta 

K.ipunda. 

Agencies 

in 

over  oo  Austrn 
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T. 
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Oxylin 


For  Cornices,  Wall  Decorations,     a  OYVI  IN  " 
Friezes,  Ovi-idoors,  etc 

is  unequalled  for 

^  ^ _  BEAUTY   OF    DESIGN 


Plaster 


^i;!'::::;;;;::   i^ia.sLcr     ■^v^kmaxship. 


cntion  to  .  .  . 

nOKROCKS  &   BARXARl), 
Eqiitai!I.e  Klii.dixo. 

liEoKOK   STKEET,    SyONEV. 


Decorations 


Liberty    and     Property    Defence    League. 

To  uphold  the  principle  of  libertj-,  and  <;uard  the  rights  of  labour  and  property  of  all  kinds  agaiivst  undue  interference  by 

the  State  and   to  encourage  Self-help  versus  State-help. 

Central  Offices:— 7    nCTORlA   STEEET,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

COUNCIL  (1900):— 
_.     The  KioHT  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  (Chairmany 

Sir  Fredeiit^k  Braniwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S..  L.  Cranmcr  Byiig,  Esq.,  Sir  VV.  J.  R.  Cotton,  AUlerniaii  Sir  Joseph  DiiiLsdalc,  Sir  Mjles 
Fciiton,  Tlie  Right  Hon.  Earl  FortcsDuc,  Sir  Win.  Lewis,  Bart.,  W.  H.  Mallock.  Esq.,  George  Palmer,  Esq.,  T.  DuniUs  Pillans,  Esq., 
J.  Buckingham-Pope.  Esq..  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rookwood,  Charles  V.  Ryder,  Esq.,  H.  H.  Riley  Smith,  Esq.,  Sir  Edward  W.  Watkin, 
Bart.,  Walter  Farquliar.  Esq.  (Hon.  Treasurer),  and  Fre<lciicrk  Millar  (Secretary),  and  representatives  of  214  Federated  Corporate  Bodies 
and  Defence  .Societies,  representing  the  chief  industries  and  interests  in  the  Kingdom. 

New  Members  and  Hon.  Correspondents  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Sid)scriptions  voluntary  from  5s.  upwards.  Write  for 
Annual  RejMirt  and  specimen  publication.     Copies  can  be  obtained  in  Sydney  at  tlie  Office  of  "  United  Australia." 


VICTORIA  RACING  CLUB. 


FURTHER  INCREASE  OF  STAKES- 


CUP,  £.'),0(M)  added.   SECOND  HoKSE,  £1,0(10;  TiiiKi)  House,  £:)(M». 

Stakes  for  the  Coming  Season,  £45,000. 


THE    NEW    TESSELATED    TERRACE,   over    500    feet    long,  is    now    completed. 

A   NEW   AFTERNOON   TEA    ROOM,    150    feet    by  40   feet,  for   Non-inembers,  has  now 
1)ceii    o])cned. 

The    Arruiigeinents    for    the     Comfort    of    Visitors    are    now     the    most     complete     in     tlie 


wo  11  a 


Holiday  Excursion  Trains  for  the  Cup. 

H.    BYRON    MOORE,    Secretary. 


i'riuted  bj-  WlLXiIAM  UROOK^t  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  17  Coetlcreagli  Street,  for  the  I'ublisher,  J.  J.  HOltBOCKS,  E(|uitable  Building,  Sjdne.v,  .N.S.W. 


